








cOVIET. 4 Ross T. McIntire, Rear Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U.S. Navy: “... your idea 
S is an excellent one.... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the profes- 
<t sional and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences 
U available only infrequently, and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles 
oe in your first number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 
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What They Say About The American Review 
of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical 
historian and editor of the AMERICAN REVIEW OF SOVIET 
MEDICINE, has a fact-packed survey of 25 years of Russian 
health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the 
distinguished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
has for its purpose the interchange of medical information 
between the two great Allies, breaking the barriers of dis- 
tance and lawguage. It has just issued the first number of 
its handsomely-printed journal, AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
Soviet MepictNE, which is chockfull of interesting facts 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

—ALBERT DeEvuTSCH, in PM. 


“The AMERICAN Review oF Soviet MEDICINE .. . will not 
only succeed in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
cultural understanding between our two great peoples but 
will add to the enlightenment of the entire world and will 
prove an important step in the mutual sharing of scientific 
achievements among nations, which will enrich the life of 
man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —Viaprmir V. LeBepENKO, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The AmerIcAN Review OF Soviet MEDICINE . . . will con- 
tain translations of important papers from the Russian, 
survey articles written by American experts on various 
aspects of Soviet medicine, news of current medical events 
in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical books, and ab- 
stracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when the 
Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly 
the exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, 
meeting the exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted 


with unique situations, the Review will present a section on | 


war medicine.”—Wa.ter B. CANNON, Professor Emeritus 
of Physiology, Harvard University. 
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Dear Subscriber: 


T just isn’t enough— 
Being just a subscriber to . 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is 
valuable to both of us—but it 
just isn’t enough. 


We have a job to do, and we 
need your help. 


As a subscriber to S.R.T. you 
are a friend to the magazine. 
But we need more subscribers— 
more people who are interested 
in learning what is going on in 
the USSR—learning it truthfully. 


Each new subscriber becomes 
a friend of the program of Amer- 
ican-Soviet friendship. That is a 
cause worth helping, for the 
peace of the future is inevitably 
associated with American-Soviet 
friendship. 


You can help by getting just 
one new subscriber—or more, of 
course, if you can. 


But at least one new sub- 
scriber. That isn’t too much for 
us to ask, is it? Telephone or 
write a friend or two as soon as 
you can, and tell them what 


SOVIHT RUSSIA TODAY means 
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You have our thanks for try- 
ing. And if you succeed in get- 
ting a new subscriber or two you 
will have the splendid satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you gave 
some practical help — beyond 
what you have already done—to 
the important program of Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship. 


Use the offer advertised on the 
back page to secure new sub- 
scriptions. 

Sincerely yours, 
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The Liberation of Europe Begins 


re Supreme Command of the Red Army has 
ordered the advancing Soviet troops to pursue 
the enemy until he is routed and surrenders. 

“At the same time the Soviet Government declares 
that it does not pursue the purpose of acquiring any 
part of Rumanian territory or of changing the social 
system existing in Rumania, and that the entry of So- 
viet troops into Rumania is dictated exclusively by mili- 
tary necessity and by the continued resistance of enemy 
troops.” 


With these historic words the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Viacheslav Molotov, announced to the 
world on April 2, that the Red Army, which on March 
26 had reached the frontier of the USSR, had been ordered 
to pursue the enemy into Rumanian territory. 

The world was electrified by the announcement, which 
in a few simple words knocked their chief weapon from 
the hands of the Nazi propagandists—the fear and sus- 
picion of Soviet intentions which they had used to bend 
their satellites to their will and to sow dissension among 
the Allies. 

The Red Army did not halt at the Soviet borders as 
the whisperers warned it would, releasing the Wehrmacht 
to fight the Allies in the West. Nor did it embark on any 
program to seize and Sovietize territories not belonging 
to the USSR. 

“A masterpiece of political and propaganda warfare,” 
William Shirer called it. Perhaps it was. But it was 
primarily the application to the immediate situation of 
what have all along been the guiding principles of Soviet 
policy. There was nothing new in it. A reading of the 
pronouncements of Soviet leaders since the war began and 
a forthright interpretation of their moves could have pointed 
to no other course than this. 


w April 8 the Red Army reached the eastern border 


of the Czechoslovak Republic. The flag ef a Czech 
brigade fighting with the Soviet troops, and poised to be 
the first to enter their native land, was reported flying 
from the Carpathian peaks. The Czechoslovakian com- 
munity in London heard joyfully the broadcast of Stalin’s 
Order of the Day announcing the great news, and then 
this declaration from their own Government: 


Czechoslovakia, which was the first victim of German- 
Hungarian aggression, will be the first European state to 
which freedom has been brought by the Allied armies. The 
Government believes nothing will stop this victorious march 
and that the day is not far off when the whole territory of 
Czechoslovakia will be liberated from the German and 
Hungarian occupiers. 


Behind the victorious forces of the 





Red Army and the Czech Army there will come—as soon 
as the military situation allows—organs of the Czech Gov- 
ernment to take over the administration of liberated terri- 
tory, according to Czech laws. 


President Benes and other leaders, on behalf of the 
Czechoslovak people telegraphed congratulations to Stalin 
on the new great Soviet victory advancing the day of free- 
dom for the Czech people. And all over Czechoslovakia 
in secret listening posts Czech patriots picked up the joyous 
news and the orders from their Government to intensify 
their resistance in every way and help pave the way for 
the liberating armies. 

Meanwhile the whole Southern Ukraine is being rapidly 
cleared of the invaders. One after another the hero cities 
are returning home. Last week Odessa, called “blessed 
land” by Pushkin, never spoken of by Soviet citizens with- 
out some endearing adjective, was liberated by Malinovsky, 
one of its own native sons. Grim and battered from two 
and a half years of occupation and the fury of the depart- 
ing enemy, the city is a place of desolation today, but, even 
as Stalingrad, it already begins to rise from the ruins. 

As this is written, the radio reports the swift surge of 
the Red Armies across the Crimea. In the ranks of Tol- 
bukhin’s army driving southward from Simferopol, and 
Yeremenko’s plunging westward from Kerch, are many 
who wear the proud badge “Defender of Sevastopol,” re- 
turning now to free those sacred ruins and restore their 
beloved city’s vigorous life. 


Secretary Hull’s Report 


s America prepares to play its part in the great final 
A assault on Fortress Europa, Secretary of State Hull 
has made a constructive contribution toward national mor- 
ale and national unity by a clear and detailed exposition 
of our Administration’s foreign policy. 

He reaffirmed the determination of the American people 
“to press forward with our Allies to the defeat of our ene- 
mies and the destruction of the Nazi and fascist systems 
which plunged us into war.” He stressed the importance 
of the Teheran agreement of which he said “That concert 
among the Allies rests on broad foundations of common 
interests and common aspirations, and it will endure.” He 
warned against ever again permitting divisions among the 
free nations of the world and said that the only hope of 
enduring peace was in harmonizing the real interests of 
this country, Britain, the Soviet Union and China. He 
stressed the prime responsibility of these major powers, 
while in no way belittling the role of small nations in 
world affairs. Considering in detail our responsibilities in 
Europe, he said that our national interest required us “to 
encourage the establishment of strong and progressive popu- 
lar governments,” as the one assurance for achieving stabil- 
ity. He indicated that stronger steps would be taken in 
the future toward this end. He made clear that the Atlantic 
Charter cannot provide detailed answers to every question, 
but rather lays down the course of action on which we 
are embarked and the common principles which guide us. 

Of special significance was Secretary Hull’s promise of 
greater pressure on “neutrals” to cease aiding the enemy. 
This point comes sharply into focus as the Franco-Falangist 
aid to Hitler increases. Franco’s radio urges that our coun- 
try and Britain make a separate peace with Hitler and the 
Falangist press tries to incite the Western Allies to break 
up their coalition and go to war against the Soviet Union. 
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This is no neutrality. It is war against the United Nations 
and should be treated as such. 

Over and over again, Secretary Hull returned to the 
idea of unity as the paramount need; unity among the 
Allies, and national unity to make our will effective. Stress- 
ing the importance of public discussion of our foreign pol- 
icy, Secretary Hull asked that the American people avoid 
needless controversy and “have patience both with our 
Allies and with those who must speak for you with them.” 

This appeal for unity by our Secretary of State should 
be taken with deep seriousness. 


Divisive Forces at Work 


T was especially shocking that the recent A. F. of L. 
Forum, on Labor and the Post War World, while sup- 
porting in general the idea of international cooperation as 
expressed in the Moscow and Teheran conferences, and de- 
nouncing isolationism, should have permitted their platform 
to be used for attacks on our Soviet ally, on portions of 
Secretary Hull’s speech, and, by implication, on the Admin- 
istration. Matthew Woll, in the face of the immense Soviet 
sacrifices which are preparing the way for invasion, said: 


While the Anglo-American forces are preparing to in- 
vade the European Continent, one of our Allies on the 
Continent is altering the face of Europe to suit itself, by its 
own means and to its own pleasure, without any relation 
to the principles accepted by all the United Nations as the 
basis for the new world. 

David Dubinsky warned against “unilateral action” that 
would lead to establishment of spheres of influence, new 
rivalries and ultimately new conflicts. He defended the 
Polish Government-in-exile, whose fascist activities were 
described in detail in our last issue, and whose anti-Semitism 
has recently been revealed in reports from London, and at- 
tacked Secretary Hull’s remarks on the Atlantic Charter. 

The case of the petty traitor and deserter Kravchenko is 
a flagrant illustration of the unscrupulous methods of the 
enemies of unity. Not only was it clear from the beginning 
that this man had no claim whatsoever on the “protection” 
of American public opinion for which he asked, since his 
own statement branded him a traitor and deserter, but both 
the style and content of his statement were patently not his 
own. The New York Times played a most unsavory role 
in the whole affair, their reporter long known as an anti- 
Sovieteer, admitted having him in tow but refused to reveal 
his whereabouts. They played up his slanders against his 
country, and played down the Embassy statement that he 
had deserted just before he was due to return for duty in 
the Red Army. The Hearst papers and the Nazi radio 
immediately took up Mr. Kravchenko in a big way—as 
these were obviously the only circles his behavior could 
benefit. A considerable section of the press, fortunately, 
understood the affair for what it was and either ignored 
it or helped to expose those forces making capital out of it. 
Patriotic Americans shoyld repudiate any notion of giving 
asylum to this traitor. 


Diplomatic Victory in the Far East 


B* a brilliant stroke of diplomacy the Soviet Union has 
not only greatly strengthened her own position in the 
Far East at the expense of Japan, but furthered the in- 
terests of the Allies in the Pacific. By the Soviet-Japanese 
agreements of March 30 Japanese oil and coal concessions 
in Northern Sakhalin were cancelled and Japanese fishing 
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rights curtailed. In concluding these agreements the Soviet 
Union, according to an editorial in Pravda, “took into ac- 
count the specific circumstances facing our Allies as a result 
of the war in the Pacific.” 

The oil and coal concessions in Northern Sakhalin were 
granted to Japan by the Soviet Union for a term of forty- 
five years under the terms of the original agreement con- 
cluded in 1925. At the time of the signing of the Soviet- 
Japanese Neutrality Pact in April 1941, an additional 
agreement called for the abrogation of these concessions 
within six months. This commitment was not carried out 
by the Japanese, because, as Pravda pointed out, they still 
believed in the myth of Hitler’s invincibility during the first 
period of his war on the USSR. But when the question 
was raised by the Soviet Government last Autumn, reckon- 
ings based on invincibility had to give way to reckonings 
based on inevitability—of Hitler’s defeat. Thus all Jap- 
anese rights in Northern Sakhalin are turned back to the 
Soviet Union, and all their installations become Soviet 
property, on payment of 5,000,000 rubles. Japan is pro- 
hibited from taking any more oil and coal except what is 
already stored. The Soviet Government agreed to deliver 
to Japan 50,000 metric tons of oil produced in Northern 
Sakhalin, annually for five years, but only after the war. 

The fishing convention removes all restrictions previously 
placed on fishing rights of Soviet citizens and organizations 
in this area, returns to Soviet control twenty-four fishing 
allotments, prohibits the use by Japan until after the war 
of waters along the eastern coast of Kamchatka and in the 
Olizutorsky areas as well as certain other stipulated places, 
thus definitely limiting Japanese freedom of action in the 
North Pacific. The payments required from Japan are in- 
creased by six per cent over last year. 

The weakness revealed by Japan’s acceptance of these 
terms reflected the growing weakness of our enemies every- 
where, demonstrated the correctness of the policy of con- 
centrating on the defeat of Germany first, and exposed the 
falsity of the anti-Soviet propaganda that questioned the 
nature of Japanese-Soviet relations. 

The Hearst-McCormick-Patterson Axis, of course, tried 
to twist the whole affair into a pro-Japanese move. 

Sumner Welles expressed the more general view when 
he praised the agreement as an example of the “speed, 
initiative and unswerving concentration upon the ultimate 
objective” which characterize the Soviet Government’ s con- 
duct of its foreign relations. He said: 

I am unable to understand the reasoning of those who 
belittle the significance to us of this agreement. Japan 
depends upon the catches obtained from these fisheries 
for a large part of the food supply of her badly nourished 
people. The extent of these fishing allotments has now 
been curtailed. Japan had previously obtained more than 
ten percent of her oil supplies from the Russian half of 
Sakhalin. Her need for this oil, and for the coal she has 
also obtained from this region, has increased as her ability 
to transport such supplies from the overseas areas which 
she has occupied has been progressively diminished by 
American destruction of her tankers and freighters. The 
serious nature of the blow which the agreement she has 
now been forced to sign implies to her military strength 
is clear. Nor should we underestimate the importance to 
our own naval and military interests of the exclusion of 
all Japanese from Northern Sakhalin and from the 


waters off Kamchatka, which are those nearest to the 
Alaskan coastline... . 


The Russian diplomatic triumph is very great. It is 
of concrete advantage to the United States and to Great 
Britain at this time. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 12) 
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Unilateral Is Not the Word for It 


T has long been a commonplace for enemies of the Soviet 

Union to accuse her of pursuing the very policies of 
which they themselves were guilty and which in fact 
the Soviet Union was engaged in fighting. This served both 
to divert the blame from themselves and to keep alive the 
fear and hatred of the USSR which for so many years were 
a dominant and disastrous factor in international relations. 

The Moscow and Teheran conferences demonstrated the 
determination of the world’s leading powers to end forever 
the era dominated by fear of the Soviet Union and to in- 
augurate a new era in which mutual confidence, unity of 
purpose and cooperation are to replace the former divisions 
in the democratic camp. But certain characteristics of the 
former period are carried over into the new and must be 
vigorously combatted if the promise of Teheran is to be 
fulfilled. There are still many people, and not alone in 
the category of enemies of the Soviet Union, who permit 
themselves to repeat the same old errors. 

“Unilateral action” is the word they have coined for 
their present propaganda assault against our Soviet ally. 
The one thing of which above all others the Soviet Union 
is not and cannot be guilty; the one thing which the Soviet 
Union has never ceased to fight; the one thing which is 
repudiated in every pronouncement and in every act of the 
Soviet Government and its leaders—this is the irresponsi- 
ble slander of the Soviet Union that is being spread about. 

Exactly the opposite is true of Soviet policy. This is be- 
coming clear as, for example, the real facts unfold in rela- 
tion to Soviet policies vis a vis Italy. Many newspapers and 
commentators are already admitting their error. But let 
us review the situation in an effort to be on guard against 
its repetition. 


The Case of Italy 


ie us not forget that the initiative in preventing a 
unilateral—or bilateral—policy in the case of Italy 
came from the Soviet Union. -The contribution of the 
USSR to the conquest of Sicily and the surrender of Italy 
is clear. The collapse of the German offensive in the East 
and the wiping out of the picked Italian troops on the 
Russian front made it impossible for Hitler to give Mus- 
solini the troops and arms he begged for. So Mussolini fell, 
and Italy had no choice but to surrender. Would it not 
seem that as a matter of course the Soviet Union had 
earned the right to participate in decisions regarding Italy? 

And yet, when Prime Minister Churchill made his ad- 
dress to Parliament on war developments in September, 
1943, he revealed that it was Stalin who first raised the 
question of multilateral action on Italian and other ques- 


tions. Said Churchill: 


In August, replying to the telegram from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and myself informing the Russians of the 
Italian peace feelers, Marshal Stalin expressed a wish to 
have an Inter-Allied Commission set up in the Mediter- 
ranean to deal with this and similar problems—the Medi- 
terranean problem, the working of the Italian Armistice, 
etc., as and when they arose. We were very glad to find 
this friendly interest taken in our Mediterranean opera- 
tions by our Russian Allies. 


Up to that point, be it noted, the Russians had been “‘in- 
formed” of Anglo-American plans, but had not actually 
participated in the making of those plans. Joint signing of 
the Italian armistice terms by the three powers and the sub- 
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A copy of “Russia Today," pub- 
lished by the French underground 


sequent setting up of the Mediterranean Commission 
(which later became the Allied Advisory Council for Italy) 
marked a long step forward in Anglo-American-Soviet co- 
operation, which became crystallized into fundamental and 
permanent policy at Moscow and Teheran. 

The Soviet Union took its new opportunities for com- 
mon action with its allies so seriously that it at once ap- 
pointed as its representative one of its leading statesmen, 
Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Andrei Vyshinsky, who 
proceeded at once to take up his post accompanied by a 
carefully selected staff, prepared to do a serious job in help- 
ing to further democratic developments in Jtaly and to 
encourage the formation of a popular army uniting all 
anti-fascist forces. © 

England and America, however, failed to implement this 
tri-partite machinery so that it could function effectively. 
The American representative, Robert D. Murphy, divided 
his time between the Allied Advisory Commission and the 
Control Commission to deal with questions of carrying out 
the armistice terms; on the latter the Soviet Union was not 
represented, although according to Churchill’s speech Stalin 
had expected that the functions exercised by the Control 
Commission would belong to the Advisory Commission. 
Moreover, it soon became apparent that the real power 
with regard to Italian affairs was vested in the AMG, 
which had been set up without consulting Moscow before 
the tri-power arrangement actually got under way, and 
which was under the direction of Major General Lord 
Rennell of Rodd, a gentleman close to appeasement circles 
who most likely did not particularly welcome the new 
coalition arrangements. Through the AMG there were 
thousands of American and British representatives operat- 
ing in Italy. High American and British military officials 
were in a position to deal directly with Badoglio. Both the 
United States and Britain had named consuls in places such 
as Palermo to handle local affairs directly. 

The Soviet Union was openly critical of Badoglio and 
made no secret of its dissatisfaction with Allied palicies in 
Italy. But its only actual point of contact with Italian 
affairs was through the Allied Advisory Council, on which, 
however, it lacked the direct contact with the Italians en- 
joyed by its fellow members. Vyshinsky’s return to Mos- 
‘cow was an indication that the AAC was not functioning 
properly. 

The Soviet Union through its representative Vyshinsky 
had made every effort to act in cooperation with its allies, 
and to apply the principles formulated at the Moscow 
conference of making the Italian Government more demo- 
cratic by the inclusion of those sections of the Italian people 
who had always opposed fascism, by the removal of all 
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fascist and pro-fascist elements from public office and in- 
stitutions, and so on. But it found itself hampered by the 
military and political machinery already established before 
these »rinciples were formulated, which was not acting in 
accor ace with those principles. Moreover, with the ap- 
pre of the Soviet armies to the borders of Fortress 
Europa, new and urgent military problems were arising. 


The USSR Moves to Break the Deadlock 


NABLE through the existing machinery to enter into 
direct dealings with the Badoglio Government, the 
Soviet Union simply took other steps to establish that direct 
contact and achieve for itself a position in Italy more nearly 
equal to that of Great Britain and the United States. It 
therefore agreed to the exchange of direct representatives 
with the Badoglio Government, a simple, forthright device 
for meeting an urgent need. Eight days in advance of this 
step, it is now established, Alexander Bogomolov, acting as 
deputy to Vyshinsky on the Advisory Commission, in- 
formed both the English and American representatives of 
the proposed move. Previously it had been reported in the 
press that Sir Noel Charles, formerly British representa- 
tive in Rome, was being recalled as Ambassador to Brazil 
to go to Rome as British representative on the Allied Ad- 
visory Council with rank of Ambassador, and that Alex- 
ander C. Kirk, former United States Ambassador to Egypt, 
was appointed as the American representative on the Allied 
Advisory Council, also with the rank of Ambassador. These 
appointments were announced on March 28. On April 10 
it was announced that M. A. Kostileff, an expert attached 
to the Russian representative in the Advisory Council would 
represent the USSR with the Italian Government with the 
title of “direct representative,” while Pietro Quaroni would 
represent Marshal Badoglio’s Government in Moscow. 
Thus it turns out that far from acting in a unilateral 
way, the Soviet Union had moved in the only way open to 
it to break a deadlock that was blocking multilateral action. 
The Soviet Union evidently preferred, basing itself on 
the Moscow and Teheran agreements, to rectify the situa- 
tion by practical steps rather than by raising publicly ques- 
tions which, while clearly justifying its own position, might 
have sharpened some of the inevitable difficulties attendant 
upon the complex matter of Allied cooperation. It was 
only when the distortions of the Soviet position became an 
even greater menace to Allied unity that it inca necessary 
to clarify it. 


Izvestia Clarifies the Soviet Position 


N editorial published in the Moscow Izvestia of March 

31 analyzes the Italian question and sets forth the 
Soviet view that the unity of all anti-fascist forces is the 
cardinal necessity for the swiftest possibie defeat of the 
enemy. The editorial makes a special point of the vital 
importance of the role of southern Italy in the coordinated 
operations soon to be launched by the Allies from east, west 
and south. It declares that the Badoglio government, sup- 
ported by certain sections of the Italian population, has an- 
nounced its readiness to take part in the struggle against 
the Hitlerites; that the six anti-fascist parties which since 
the Bari Congress have been able to achieve a growing 
measure of unity through their Permanent Executive Junta, 
have also declared their readiness to take part in the strug- 
gle. The crux of the difficulty has been that the strength 
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of these two anti-fascist camps has been largely dissipated 
in struggling against each other rather than by joining 
their strength to develop fully the resistance of the Italian 
people against the common enemy. 

Since all these forces are needed for the struggle and 
their unity is thus the immediate all-important question in 
Italy, certainly this question should have been the object 
of joint discussions among the Allies. Instead of this, the 
editorial stated, English and American representatives had 
both taken the official position that the question of estab- 
lishing the Italian Government on a wider basis had to 
wait until the capture of Rome. The Soviet Government 
took exception to this postponement, insisting that the time 
was already ripe for the step, especially since Badoglio had 
already expressed agreement with the proposal te broaden 
its base by the inclusion of democratic elements. 

The editorial expressed annoyance at the exaggerated 
press stories regarding a move which they explained did 
not constitute, as it had been reported, the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, but merely of direct relations, such as 
the other Allies already had with the Badoglio Government. 

The editorial further revealed that while Anthony Eden 
in addressing the House of Commons on March 22nd. had 
stated that the Soviet Government had expressed no dis- 
agreement with the provisional agreement between England 
and the United States postponing changes in the Italian 
Government until after the capture of Rome, this did not 
correspond with the facts. 

“Eden could have recalled,” said Jzvestia, “that both the 
British and American governments had already received 
from the Soviet Government special representation on the 
necessity of the immediate improvement in the composition 
of the Italian Government of Marshal Badoglio with the 
object of uniting the forces of Italy prepared to fight against 
Hitler and Mussolini.” 

Thus both the events themselves and the explanation of 
the Soviet action made in the official organ of the Soviet 
Government demonstrate incontrovertibly that the Soviet 
Union was neither acting unilaterally nor, as was also 
charged, with any purpose of strengthening the reactionary 
elements in Italy. Its sole purpose was to open the way for 
effective tri-power action and to be in a position to help 
bring about the necessary broadening of the Italian gov- 
ernment to include all democratic and anti-fascist elements, 
which could effectively release and organize all the forces 
of resistance among the Italian people themselves. Once 
the Italian people themselves are fully mobilized, it is clear 
that they will be in a better position to determine their 
own future form of government. 

The fact that all these difficulties existed, as well as the 
many others that are arising and will continue to arise, can 
by no means be taken to signify the failure of the Moscow 
and Teheran agreements. Many of the elements in the 
Italian question arose from a situation that predated 
Teheran. Moreover, Teheran provided no magic formula 
that would automatically solve all the intricate problems 
of allied relations. It provided a new basis of agreement on 
fundamental issues which makes possible the solution of 
differences as they arise but could not eliminate all these 
differences in advance. Thus, in this case, it was the very 
existence of the Moscow and Teheran agreements that 
offered the means for solving a situation that without ‘them 
could have led to a dangerous rift in the coalition structure. 

Jessica SMITH 
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HE Blue Danube is not blue and 

the Black Sea is not black. But 
quiet flows the quiet Don. It was a 
delight to come upon the long, dark 
banner of it curling among the purple 
hills after a whole week in the unbro- 
ken steppe. 
Don near the elbow where it turns 
westward to meet the Donets and Sal 
Rivers above Rostov and when it was 
just being cleared of enemy troops. 

The German radio had been ex- 
plaining Marshal Erich von Mann- 
stein’s retreat here, blaming the weath- 
er which favored the Reds by freezing 
the Don so that Russian tanks could 
cross to the right bank. The fact was, 
only narrow strips of ice fringed its 
shores. The Don had frozen a month 
late and held up the Red Army until 
bridges could be thrown over by night 
and the very difficult crossings forced 
in time to break up the organization of 
a new Nazi counter-thrust to our rear. 
But it had been done, and now the Red 
Army rolled on toward the sea. 

The Don country was coming back 
to Russia and in the vanguard of its 
redemption proudly rode the Cossacks. 
There was color even in winter hills 
here and in the wooded fields. Under 
the crisp snow you sensed the special 
warmth of this rich earth. Cossack 
villages were lively in contrast with the 
monotony of the steppe: substantial 
two-storied houses, with bright green 
or red-tiled roofs and pale yellow walls, 
broken by _ blue-shuttered windows 
which opened into hot kitchens where 
big-bosomed women baked the nourish- 
ing black bread of the land. 

Not far away corpses still lay stiff 
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We first saw the lower. 


Cossack cavalry attacking in tachankas, the famous horse-driven machine gun carriages. 





Quiet Don 


in the Russian frost, but a window of 
life had been opened again and light 
streamed into the Cossack settlements. 
While I interviewed Red Army men 
in a schoolhouse I saw red-cheeked chil- 
dren skate past the windows on their 
small skis. They were running errands 
for the Army and happy to see their 
own again. And on the road I passed 
more of those boys carrying bundles of 
rifles to the front, rifles as big as them- 
elves. 

Here were the hills and valleys of 
double defeat for Hitler, political as 
well as military. In the Donbas and in 
the Kuban, farther south, anti-Soviet 
revolt had first flared into civil war 
in 1918. It was in this country the 
former Cossack land-owners, deprived 
of their holdings and special rights en- 
joyed under T’sarism, had resisted col- 
lectivization till the last. Among them 
the Nazis therefore had hoped to win 
sympathizers, and though the idea now 
seems strange, there were plenty of ex- 
perts then who used to say the Cossacks 
“would rise as one man” to help the 
Germans. 

‘““‘We have not come to stay,” the 
Germans told the Cossacks. ““We only 
want to dissolve the collectives, redis- 
tribute the land, get rid of the atheists 
and Jews and drive the Communists 
into Asia. When that is done there will 
be peace and every man can work for 
himself.” 

They did dissolve the collectives. 
They even gave land and a few cows 
to the puppets who helped them. They 
did kill some Jews who could not get 
away. ‘They closed schools and made 
it an offense punishable by a thousand- 






ruble fine not to attend church. Then 
they smeared the towns with pictures 
of Hitler and appeals to people to emi- 
grate to the paradise of the New Order 
in Europe, full of milk and honey for 
all. Their posters depicted Russia as 


completely blockaded from Anglo- 
American help, with Japan cutting off 
the whole Far East. The Germans 
told the Cossacks that the Red Army 
was in flight, Baku had been occupied 
and Moscow surrounded. And until 
a few days ago the people here had had 
no proof it was not so. 

But the word Cossack means “free 
man” and these people evidently knew 
quite well the difference between free 
men and serfs. Since the time of Ivan 
the Terrible the Cossacks had always 
defended the Ukraine, the Volga and 
the Don against every invader. And 
though it was the Cossacks who began 
the civil war it was the Cossack Gen- 
eral Budionny whose troops defeated 
the White Armies. 

The Cossacks were no longer the 
restive peasants of civil war days. A 
new generation had now grown up, 
glad of its heritage but educated in the 
Soviet idea, too. Collectivization had 
come to stay and even many of the 
older folk had been reconciled. ‘The 
Red Army had wisely restored some 
Cossack privileges. Again they rode 
their horses clad in the black square- 
shouldered Astrakhan cloaks and the 
jaunty hats they loved. Again they 
sat upon their own saddles and used 
their own bridles and designed their 
own uniforms, each unit with its own 
dazzling markings. And again they 


sang their ancient songs of battle. 
“It seems there is still plenty of need 
for cavalry in this country,” a Ukrain- 
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Using his mount to steady his aim a Cos- 
sack cavlaryman fires at a iow-flying enemy 
plane. 


ian officer told me, ‘“‘and there is no 
better horseman on earth than the Cos- 
sack. He loves his horse better than 
he loves himself. The Cossack will go 
without bread to feed his horse. After a 
long march he waters the horse before 
taking a drop himself. On a cold night 
he sleeps on the ground beside his horse 
with his own blanket and greatcoat 
thrown over both of them.” 

General Seliavonov Mea, Command- 
er in the North Caucasus, here made 
bright again the traditions of its peo- 
ple. His Cossack scouts were every- 
where during the offensive, feeling 


their way through the dark bush of 


the steppe at night and returning with 
enemy “tongues” plucked from the very 
doors of Nazi headquarters. The dry, 
hard-bitten cavalryman Mea was im- 
perturbable and calm like the great 
Kutuzov with whose medal he had just 
been decorated. He was called by his 
men “The Proud One.” 

Near Vladikavkaz, a Russian told 
me, enemy tanks were counter-attack- 
ing, when Mea’s frightened men began 
to run. He dismounted and started 
walking slowly toward, the Nazis, car- 
rying a small whip in his hand. ‘“‘Where 
are you going, Cossack?” he shouted 
above the confusion of battle to each 
man he met on the run. “These tanks 
are only machines made by men. What 
man has made man can destroy.” 

Seeing him unafraid his troops 
turned back and a rout was avoided. 
Now they marched on triumphantly 
with the vision of Kuban inspiring 
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them; the memory of the white houses 
and green valleys filled with orchards 
and vineyards before them, the crowd- 
ed shade of trees, the valleys of the 
Cossacks. 

The Germans made other attempts 
to conciliate the Cossacks. Few people 
were executed and comparatively lit- 
tle property was wantonly destroyed. 
I mentally compared Vyazma and 
Mozhaisk, for example, west of Mos- 
cow, where I had found as much as 
eighty per cent of the homes had been 
burned in some villages. People there 
were shot for the simplest infractions 
of rules and both men and women bru- 
tally tortured for trivial offenses. The 
Nazis helped themselves to everything 
and drove thousands of civilians away 
to Germany. 

While we were near the Don front 
we made our headquarters at Kotelni- 
kovo, which the Russians had retaken 
a few days before we arrived, and there 
we learned that the Germans had been 
relatively considerate of people. Nor- 
mally the town had had _a population 
of about 18,000, mostly Don Cossacks, 
but 1500 refugees had entered just be- 
fore its capture. Some 15,000 people 


Interview 


N Stalingrad nearly 200,000 trapped 

Germans were slowly starving to 
death. They lived on the horses of 
the Rumanian cavairy, and such bread 
as the Nazis could fly in by air, and 
they were losing hundreds of trans- 
port planes in the effort. When one 
of these was shot down outside Kotel- 
nikovo the Russians brought in some 
survivors for us to question. 

Gerhardt Schewei was a shifty-eyed, 
sickly and mean-looking officer of twen- 
ty-nine. The Russians said his com- 
rades had declared he belonged to an 
S.S. detachment. Schewei himself said 
he was a non-party man; but all cap- 
tives said that. He had been radio 
operator on the plane shot down and 
it was his first mission in Russia, “A 
kind of holiday, a change from my: 
teaching work in Germany.” But 
German captives also usually stated 
that they had just arrived in Russia. 

Schewei declared that few Germans 
doubted the war would be won. “It 
may go on for five or ten years but we 
will win in the end.” He admitted 
current defeats also in Africa, but be- 
lieved that Rommel would stage a 
comeback. He ridiculed the idea that 
America could send any troops to Eu- 


stayed on during the five months o1 
German occupation. 

I talked to the Mayor, Andre Povich 
Terekhov, who had.led the evacuees 
down the steppe, driving before them 
thousands of cattle herded together 
from the neighboring collectives, some 
of which were very prosperous. They 
had, he regretted to state, been obliged 
to leave too swiftly and could not drive 
the swine with them as well. It had 
been a major error, he conceded. 

“As we drew near the Volga some 
German planes spotted us and began to 
shoot at us with machine-guns,” Terek- 
hov recounted. “Our entire herd was 
wiped out, but for some reason no 
people were hit.” Even so you could 
tell he felt it was better for the animals 
to die like good Bolsheviks than fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 

When they were forced out the Ger- 
mans: took about three hundred people 
with them, mostly railway workers and 
technicians. As for “volunteers” to 
work for the New Order in Europe? 
About thirty Russians who had served 
as policemen followed their masters, in- 
to exile. Such was the “mass” response 
of the Cossacks to Nazi propaganda. 


with Fritz 


rope in time to affect the outcome and 
said flatly that it was impossible for us 
to ferry bombers to Britain and Africa. 
A shrewd gleam crept into his eye as 
he noticed we were divided into British 
and American correspondents. Piously 
he said: 

“My own hope is for a compromise 
peace. The voice of reason will be awak- 
ened in America and the European peo- 
ple too will realize the futility of war 
and make a demand to end it. ‘The 
voice of reason should tell America that 
Europe does not want her to interfere 
but wants to live in peace. Americans 
will realize this is not their war and 
they will try to get out of it through a 
compromise arranged by Europeans 
among themselves.” 

We had had enough of Schewei. In 
this vein he smelled too much like 
Goebbels. Siegfried Beck, a flight cor- 
poral, aged 21, came up next. Beck 
had wavy golden hair and handsome 
“Aryan” features. His cheeks were red 
with frost and he kept rubbing his 
numb hands as he talked. 

“I say,” remarked Matthews, “What 
a pity he wasn’t born in England. He 
would have made a first-rate scrum 


half.” 
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Beck said he was from Thuring and 
had been in the war since April, 1942. 
He had been machine-gunner on the 
wrecked Junkers. Someone asked him 
why he had tried to escape after the 
crash, rather than surrender. 

“We have been told,” he said, “that 
the Russians do not take any prison- 
ers but shoot all Germans.” He looked 
around nervously. “And it may come 
yet.” He added: “Nobody likes to 
come to Russia. Either you are killed 
in your plane or shot on the ground. 
We Germans prefer to fly over Eng- 
land.” 

He denied that prisoners were mal- 
treated in Germany and said the Rus- 
sians taken there lived better than they 
had at home. He thought they were 
happy and contented. Some of them 
were even allowed to sit at the table 
with their masters. The inference was 
that no greater honor could be con- 
ferred on a mere Russian. 

“Anyway, there are no Russian wom- 
en in my home. My father is a poor 
bookbinder. We cannot afford any 
slaves.” 

“Then what are you fighting for. 
If not for slaves, for what?” demanded 
one of the Russians, flushing angrily. 

“That’s for the statesmen to say. I 
am a simple youth. I don’t have an in- 
sight into the mind of the Fuehrer. But 
thes war would soon be over if the 
Americans hadn’t come into it. Now it 
will be dragged out.” 

“But still, Germany will win?” 

“T don’t know. But we won’t sur- 
render. More likely we'll all die.” He 
gulped at the thought; tears filled the 
wells of his clear blue eyes. 

When Beck had gone the pilot was 
brought in, but he had little to say, ex- 
cept that Germany would win. After 
him we interviewed a ground soldier, 
an anti-aircraft gunner of 26 named 
Reinhardt, of Dresden. He, too, had 
wandered the countryside several days 
after his unit had been cut off, afraid 
to surrender. 

“All soldiers believe it is better to 
commit suicide than to fall into Russian 
hands,” he said. But he made no com- 
plaint now. “I have been much sur- 
prised,” he emphasized. 

Reinhardt was more candid than the 
Hiers, and struck me as the most honest 
of the lot. He said he had joined the 
Hitler Youth in 1933, at the insistence 
of his boss, a butcher; and in 1938 he 
had been mobilized for the army. We 
asked whether the Germans. still 
thought they could win the war. 

“At home everybody believed we 
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would destroy Russia in 1942. Now 
they think we will do it in 1943.” 

“What do the soldiers think ?” 

“In my regiment eighty per cent of 
the men are sick and tired of the war. 
They think it can’t go on much longer 
like this.” 

“Are they worried about the open- 
ing of a second front?” 

“T don’t know what others think but 
I myself am convinced that sooner or 
later the Americans and British are 
going to break into Europe somehow.” 

“So you think Hitler will finally col- 
lapse ?” 

“T am convinced of it.” 

“And what will take his place?” 

“That I can’t say. The people may 
decide—unless we are all wiped out. 
That’s possible, too. We are now 
hated by every people in Europe. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the conquered 
peoples desire to destroy Germany alto- 
gether.” 

Reinhardt left and we talked next to 
a sly Rumanian muzhik, one Alexander 
Nicolai, who had been taken prisoner 
when his whole division surrendered 
near Kotelnikovo. He was eager to talk 
and eager to curse the Germans. 

“We never wanted to fight the Rus- 
sians,” he said, “it was our officers and 
corrupt government who led us into 
it. Now even the officers are disgusted. 
At home the Germans are running our 
country. At the front they run our 
army.” 


A captured "Fritz" is interviewed in the field. 


and war correspondent B. Lapin, while 
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Nicolai had memorized down to a 
gram the difference between the food 
allowance given German and Rumanian 
troops. 

“The Germans get 800 grams of 
bread a day, we get 500. They get 
six cigarettes, we get three. They have 
brandy and vodka to drink. If Ru- 
manians ask for a drink they get a kick 
or a blow on the head.” 

“Then why do you fight, Nicolai?” 

“Why? I'll tell you why. If you 
don’t obey an order you are flogged 
twenty-five lashes with your pants 
down. I got my twenty-five lashes, oh 
yes! I was glad to be captured.” 

The Russians laughed and shrugged 
their shoulders as Nicolai warmed to 
his subject. They seemed to say, “Just 
so, but the poor devil is only a Ruma- 
nian. If only the Fritzes would talk 
this way, the war would soon be over.” 

The long-haired, black-eyed Nicolai 
was pleased that he had made a good 
impression on us and he bowed low, 
cap in hand, as he left. It was too 
much for the public school training of 
the redoubtable Matthews. He select- 
ed a chocolate from a plate on the table 
and “Here you are, my good man,” he 
said, handing it to the wretched Ru- 
manian. 

Turning to us Ronnie remarked 
brightly, “After all, we are gentlemen, 
you know.” 

The Russian officers stared at him, 
dumbfounded. 


Beside the Soviet officer is the Soviet writer 
nearby Red Army men stand guard. 
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One of Tito's Partizans. This girl has won 
a reputation as a sniper. 


ITH the victorious Red Army 

surging across the Prut River in- 
to Old Rumania and hurling the shat- 
tered remnants of General Field Mar- 
shal Erich von Mannstein’s columns 
over the Carpathians into Slovakia and 
Hungary, panic grips the ruling quis- 
ling circles at Budapest and Bucharest, 
at Zagreb and Belgrade, at Sofia and 
Athens. Peace feelers of a desperate 
and ambiguous kind are put out in 
every direction and peace rumors are 
fabricated with top speed. The Balkan 
quisling governments are reshuffled, the 
ranks of Nazi agents are feverishly re- 
inforced, a new wave of radio-blitz tries 
to bolster the shrunken and battered 
morale of the Balkan populations, ar- 
rests of suspects are multiplied, wealthy 
refagees clog the frontier stations, quis- 
ling money flows at an accelerated rate 
from the Balkans to neutral Turkey, 
Switzerland, and even Spain... the 
process of disintegration of the New 
Order in the Balkans becomes evident 
and cannot be stopped or even attenu- 
ated any longer. 

As a parallel development, the pop- 
ular resistance against the quislings and 
their Nazi masters gains momentum 
everywhere in the occupied territories 
and scores new victories at the many 
guerrilla fronts criss-crossing the penin- 
sula and the adjoining territories from 
the Tatra Mountains to the Bakonyi 
Forest in Hungary, from the Transyl- 
vanian woods to the Dobrudja, from 
Slovenia to Macedonia, from the Bul- 
garian hills to the rocky coast of 
Greece. . 

The misery the Nazis and their help- 
ers have sown into the soil of the Bal- 
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By FREDERIC W. L. KOVACS 


As the victorious Red Armies enter the Balkans, Germany 
awaits with dread the explosion of the “Powder Keg.” 


kans, has grown, and now they are 
about to reap the fatal fruit. To reap 
and to perish of it. 

It is obvious that the Soviet victories 
have been the biggest factor in throw- 
ing the New Order of Adolf Hitler in 
the Balkan peninsula into mortal crisis. 
It is likewise obvious that the relations 
to the Soviet Union will become prob- 
lem number one for every one of the 
Balkan States during the next fateful 
months and later on during the period 
of the drafting of the peace and of its 
realization. 

With all things floating in the whirl- 
pool of a lost war, internal crisis, Ger- 
man pressure, guerrilla assaults, etc., it 
is impossible at this moment to predict 
the course of events in the different Bal- 
kan countries. What we can do, how- 
ever, is to draw the pattern of decisive 
forces within these countries, to recall 
the lessons of past history, and to evalu- 
ate experiences and developments point- 
ing to the future. 

The “precarious peninsula,” the 
“powder keg of Europe,” was not 
troublesome because of a special “quar- 
relsome nature” of the Balkan peoples. 
Those peoples wanted peace and quiet 
as much as other peoples did and do. 
But the Balkans were for centuries the 
scene of the most embittered conflicts 
of the Great Powers bent on an expan- 
sionist and imperia!ist policy. The pol- 
icy of the Russian Tsars with regard to 
the Balkans was adorned with the beau- 
tiful phrases of “help to our little 
Christian and Slavic Balkan brothers.” 
The Hapsburgs used similar phrases in 
intrigues that covered territorial grabs. 
Italian imperialism changed sides in 
World War I mainly because of the 
clash of its Balkan designs with those 
of Austria and Germany. The Hohen- 
zollerns worked for schemes of their 
own, to use the Balkans as way stations 
on their Road to Bagdad. British and 
French Imperialist interests pulled and 
pushed against all these. In these con- 
flicts local clashes of interests were ex- 
ploited; and local exploiting groups 
were used as tools; and it was this that 
made the Balkans “the cockpit of Eu- 
rope,” and “the Balkan powder keg.” 

The Soviet Union, having trans- 


formed the old Russian “prison of na- 
tions” into a free brotherhood of lib- 
erated peoples, followed from its very 
hour of birth a peaceful foreign policy. 
Having no feuds with the Hapsburgs 
to continue, nor a “testament of Peter 
the Great” (including the conquest of 
the Straits and the occupation of Con- 
stantinople and its hinterland) to ful- 
fill; the new Soviet government could 
base its Balkan policy from the very 
beginning on the principles of peace, 
friendship and collaboration among 
equals. 

Foreign relations, however, are not 
a one-sided affair. The governments of 
the Balkan countries being under the 
influence of the governments of Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and beginning with 
the thirties, of Berlin, their policy 
towards the Soviet Union was depend- 
ent upon the relations of the Great 
European powers with the USSR. Cool- 
ness and even enmity was thus the main 
note in the official policy of the Balkan 
governments towards Moscow whiere- 
as the popular feelings were of a very 
different kind, the Balkan peoples hav- 
ing always felt close to “brother Ivan”’ 
and feeling even keener in this way 
since the despotic Tsarist regime had 
given way to a new world of flowering 
material and national and spiritual cul- 
ture. 

Only one of the Balkan countries— 
Rumania—had a common frontier with 
the Soviet Union. This frontier was for 
more than two decades a “bleeding 
frontier,” a mere demarcation line be- 
cause of Rumania’s retention of Bess- 
arabia. 

As a matter of fact, the Western 
allies had originally refused to recog- 
nize the occupation of Bessarabia by 
Rumania, and the Rumanians them- 
selves in a solemn statement signed by 
Prime Minister Marshal Avarescu. 
promised in March 1918 to evacuate 
the “provisionally occupied Bessarabian 
province” within two months. This 
they never did until 1940 when a 
changed European situation forced 
them to honor their promise of 1918. 
The Bessarabian question, and the con- 
stant anti-Soviet intrigues of the Ru- 
manian tory clique poisoned the na- 
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tion’s relations with the Soviet Union. 

Quite a few times, Titulescu, Ru- 
mania’s most able statesman in the pe- 
riod between 1914 and 1937, tried to 
put Soviet-Rumanian relations on the 
basis of mutual friendship. But he was 
sabotaged, forced into exile by the 
criminal clique of King. Carol and the 
fascist groups taking over with the sup- 
port of German and Italian fascism. 
Today, King Carol, a merry exile in 
Mexico, suddenly discovers his love not 
only for democracy but also for good 
relations with the Soviet Union. But 
the Free Rumanian movements abroad 
and the underground in Rumania have 
given an unmistakable answer to the 
advances of the “royal nincompoop” as 
Carol was called in a statement of Ru- 
manian democratic representatives re- 
jecting all dealings with the fascist off- 
spring of the Balkan Hohenzollern 
family. 

At present, a small Rumanian guer- 
rilla movement (but with ample possi- 
bilities of quick growth) operates in 
the foothills of the Carpathians and in 
Transylvania. The quisling regime of 
General Antonescu has tried to bribe 
the leader of the democratic peasant 
party Maniu, but without success. A 
coalition of underground parties—peas- 
ant, part of the liberals, communist— 
has been formed on a similar basis as 
the coalition of parties in Italy. Ru- 
manian units at the front have surren- 
dered to the Red Army, and mutinies 
were reported among Rumanian troops 
left in Odessa and in the Crimea. 

The grip of the Nazis on the coun- 
try is strong. Gestapo and Elite Guard 
officials and troops have taken over, 
since 1941, the apparatus of the Ruma- 
nian secret police. German “experts” 
are in all key points of Rumanian in- 
dustry, transport, internal administra- 
tion. The repressive measures taken 
against all those suspected to be in op- 


Left: An Orthodox priest and a Catholic 

priest officiate, in turn, in blessing the Yugo- 

slav volunteer unit fighting with the Red 

Army. Right: Captured Yugoslavs brought 

into Italy as a labor detachment now serve 
with the Allied forces. 


position were sweeping and savage. Yet 
the extremely heavy losses of the Ru- 
manian forces at the front, the ruth- 
less requisitions of foodstuffs carried 
out under German pressure, and the 
carving up of Transylvania (of which 
a large part was given to Hungary) 
have caused a terrific although still 
mute resistance and enmity against all 
that the Nazis and their quislings stand 
for. Rumania is filled with explosives. 
It might blow up any time right un- 
der the feet of the Nazi masters. 

The dominating factor in’ the Yugo- 
slav and Greek situation is the emer- 
gence of a well organized, powerful 
liberation force, waging a regular war 
against the invaders and the quislings, 
and administering already a substantial 
part of liberated territory. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to give a more detailed picture of the 
development of the Yugoslav and Greek 
guerrilla wars. We want only to point 
out that the Yugoslav liberation front 
(represented militarily by the Volun- 
teer and Partisan Army of Liberation 
and politically by the Antifascist Coun- 
cil for National Liberation under the 
leadership of Marshal Tito and Dr. 
Ivan Ribar) has stressed the necessity 
of close friendly relations to the Soviet 
Union in war and peace, and of broth- 
erly bonds with all the Slavic nations. 
As a matter of fact, this policy of Slavic 
democratic collaboration has found its 
expression within the ranks of the Army 
of Liberation of Marshal Tito. Not 
only has the feud between Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes been buried and replaced 
by the closest comradeship in arms; 
there are also thousands of Macedo- 
nians, Bulgars, Albanians fighting in 
Tito’s army. And there are Czech, Slo- 
vak, Polish units made up from escaped 
prisoners of the Germans and from 
settlers of former times. 

The valiant troops of Marshal Tito 
are valuable allies to the Red Armies 
and to British and American strategy 
in Europe. The twenty Nazi divisions 
immobilized by Yugoslav and Greek 
guerrilla forces would otherwise be 





fighting in the east or would be bol- 
stering Hitler’s “Fortress Europe” in 
the West. Keeping them pinned down 
in the Balkans weakens Hitler and is 
a great support to the United Nations. 

There can be no doubt about the im- 
portant role the Yugoslav and Greek 
liberation armies will play with the 
further advance into the Balkans of the 
victorious armies of Koniev, Malinov- 
sky, and Zhukov. Let us not forget 
that it was the break of the Salonika 
front in 1918 which exposed the whole 
flank of Germany-Austria and led to 
catastrophic defeats. This is the rea- 
son for the frantic efforts of the Nazis 
to disrupt the resistance forces by every 
possible means. ‘The quisling regimes 
at Belgrade, Zagreb and Athens, hav- 
ing proven to be of too little use to the 
Nazis, these latter have tried to find 
tools within the liberation movement. 
Mikhailovich in Yugoslavia, and vari- 
ous “guerrilla leaders” in Greece 
seemed to be ripe for such a policy. Ac- 
cordingly, they were approached by 
Nazi agents and finally enrolled in the 
German game. The Nazis in their 
deals with Mikhailovich, Colonel Zer- 
vas and other mock-guerrilla leaders, 
use their whole arsenal of propaganda 
tricks, from anti-semitism to the bogey 
of the bolshevistic danger. In Greece, 
Nazi agents within the ranks of certain 
false guerrilla units tried also to revive 
old pro-British tendencies as opposed 
to the former Russian policies, only to 
be able to profit from mistrust and dis- 
sensions. 

As in Yugoslavia, the democratic 
forces of Greece (rallied around 
EAM) while waging a relentless war 
against the Nazis and the quislings, 
perform a remarkable job in uniting 
the nation on a democratic basis and to 
prepare for friendly relations and close 
collaboration with all the allies, espe- 
cially with the Soviet Union. 

While not a Slavic nation, the 
Greeks feel a deep affinity to the other 
Balkan nations, and they know from 
bitter experiences that their security 

(Continued on page 34) 


















SOVIET INDUSTRY AT WAR II 


How Soviet industry overcame odds of four to one in 
steel production to beat the German war machine 


HE first war job facing Soviet in- 

dustry was to get out of Hitler’s 
way. The evacuation of industry was 
performed successfully during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1941. How huge 
a job that was will be appreciated if it 
is realized that on the eve of the war 
60 per cent of all industrial production 
came from the area around Moscow, 
from the Ukraine and from Leningrad, 
in that order. In the Ukraine alone, 
freight car loadings each day during 
the period of evacuation were as many 
as in all of the Soviet Union just a few 
years before the war. 

Because the industries to be evacu- 
ated were publicly owned, as was the 
land on which they stood and that on 
which they were rebuilt in the interior, 
there was no delay in making and 
executing the decision to move them 
and destroy those which could not be 
moved. This accounted also for the 
success in overcoming the enormous 
difficulties involved in re-establishing 
industry in areas that had had little or 
none, and in providing it with an unin- 
terrupted supply of raw materials, 
equipment, fuel and labor. 

Consider. When German troops 
crossed the Soviet border on June 22, 
1941, Hitler controlled an annual 
steel-making capacity of 43,000,000 
tons in continental Europe. Steel 
means tanks, artillery, shells, and a 
thousand and one other implements of 
war and war industry. The Soviet 
Union had a steel production a little 
less than half as large as Hitler’s at 
that time, and sixty per cent of its out- 
put was lost with the Donbas three 
months after the war began. Germany, 
therefore, enjoyed a superiority in steel 
production of more than four to one. 
Little wonder that Hitler was able to 
put several times as many tanks into 
the field as the Soviet Union! Like- 
wise, when the Donbas was lost to the 
Soviet Union, Hitler enjoyed a superi- 
ority in coal production of four to one, 
not counting the Donbas, (whose mines 
yielded little for him.) Little wonder 
that he was able to fuel his tanks by 
the conversion of coal into oil, while 
the people of Moscow and Leningrad 
lived in unheated homes and Soviet 
railway locomotives burned wood. 
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How, then, did the Soviet Union 
hold out? Where did it get the huge 
quantities of superb equipment with 
which its armies have defeated the best- 
armed military machine that had hith- 
erto taken the field? 

Even in 1943 Soviet steel production 
could have been no more than half of 
that of Germany and its satellite states, 
despite our bombings on the one hand 
and the expansion of Soviet industry 
on the other. Yet the Soviet Union 
evidently had more tanks and consider- 
ably more artillery in the field than did 
the Germans. Did Lend-Lease account 
for the difference? Only a fraction. 
The total weight of steel, plus machines 
made of steel, such as tanks and trucks, 
that we have sent, is not much more 
than a fraction of the Soviet Union’s 
own steel production during the war. 

Let us first dispose of certain of the 
methods used that are beyond the scope 
of this article. The Red Army has 
proven itself to be a better army than 
the German, and better led. The cour- 
age and resourcefulness of Red Army 
men have enabled them to fight tanks 
with gasoline-filled bottles and gren- 
ades, at the beginning of the war, and 
with anti-tank rifles and artillery to- 
day. Thus it has knocked out a greater 
weight of steel with’a smaller. On 
the other hand, its own tanks have not 
been as subject to similar methods on 
the part of the Germans, partly because 
of superior Soviet tactics and inferior 
German courage, but largely because 
the quality of Soviet tanks and of their 
armor has been better and has steadily 
maintained this margin. This is an 
achievement of Soviet industry. 

Another military factor has been the 
vast quantities of materiel captured by 
the Red Army since Stalingrad. (Be- 
fore Stalingrad it was the Germans 
who were the main beneficiaries of cap- 
tured materiel, since it was they who 
remained in possession of the battle- 
fields.) During the 1942-1943 winter 
offensive alone (Stalingrad to Khar- 
kov), trophies captured in good order 
or repairable condition included 1,490 
planes, 4,670 tanks (Lend-Lease has 
provided 6,000 thus far) 15,860 pieces 
of artillery, 10,000 trench mortars, 
50,000 machine guns, 500,000 rifles, 
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890 railway locomotives, 22,000 treight 
cars, 17,000,000 shells and 128,000 
000 cartridges! The total bag of tro- 
phies by this date is probably about 
three times as great in each category. 

Yet it is a well-established fact that 
the bulk of Soviet war material con- 
sists neither of Lend-Lease supplies nor 
of the far greater quantities of cap- 
tured German equipment, but is So- 
viet-made, and it was made despite 
staggering handicaps and the loss of 
vital industrial resources such as the 
Ukraine coal, iron ore and manganese. 

First, the Third Five-Year-Plan, be- 
ginning in 1939, had provided for the 
accumulation of what were known as 
“state reserves.” ‘These consisted both 
of stockpiles of raw materials and of 
semi-manufactured and finished indus- 
trial and military products, and of the 
installation of productive capacities in 
excess of that which was actually to be 
placed in production. This process was 
accelerated after the outbreak of the 
European war at the end of 1939. As 
Stalin put it in his speech to the Soviet 
people on July 3, 1941: 

“What did we gain by concluding 
the non-aggression pact with Germany? 
We secured our country peace for a 
year and a half and the opportunity of 
preparing its forces to repulse fascist 
Germany should she risk an attack on 
our country despite the pact.” 

It was largely these reserves, plus 
the institution of a drastic system of 
priorities, that kept Soviet industry 
producing after the loss of the Donbas 
and before the evacuated industries 
could be gotten into production on 
their new sites. While these industries 
were being’ re-established, existing in- 
dustries in the areas beyond the danger 
of invasion were being converted to 
war production. 

Machine-building plants were con- 
verted to the manufacture of arma- 
ments; the Magnitogorsk and Kuz- 
netsk steel mills undertook, for the 
first time, the production of the special 
alloys and hard steels needed for war 
machines and their armor; the copper 
and nickel and aluminum industries 
undertook production schedules that 
were “out of this world” in order to 
meet the extraordinary demand for 
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these products; the oil-refineries cen- 
tered all their efforts on the produc- 
tion of high-octane gas; the coal trusts 
of Karaganda and the Kuzbas worked 
feverishly to expand production in the 
mines producing coking coal to speed 
the output of pig iron and steel; the 
looms of the great textile industry cen- 
tered at Moscow were set to weaving 
the sturdier fabrics needed for sol- 
diers’ uniforms, tents and parachutes; 
and contracts of all kinds were sub- 
let to the innumerable industrial 
co-operatives and small enterprises or- 
dinarily producing neighborhood con- 
sumers’ goods. 

In no case was this conversion easy ; 
in many cases it was technically “im- 
possible,” for machines were called up- 
on to perform tasks either far beyond 
their calculated strength or entirely 
different from their designed use. 


Moreover, the whole process occurred . 


at a time when men were being drafted 
en masse for the armies that were to 
stop and then throw back the Wehr- 
macht at Moscow. Heroism, ingenuity, 
initiative, and, above all, planning and 
organization, won the day. 

On November 1, 1940, a census of 
metal-working machinery had shown 
the existence of 30,000 machine-tools 
that had not been installed and 38,000 
more installed but not operating. The 
orders given to Soviet executives during 
the war were based on the additional 
production that could be squeezed out 
of this machinery. When evacuated 
plants were set going again, hundreds 
of miles from their original sites, their 
normal suppliers were either in Ger- 
man hands or evacuated to points 
sometimes far distant. As a result, 
there arose the enormous problem of 
organizing the supply of needed mate- 
rials and parts to the industrial giants 
evacuated to or newly erected in the 
Urals, Siberia and Central Asia. 

This was solved, first, by the re- 
markable expedient of ‘“commandeer- 
ing” the President of the Academy of 
Sciences to head a special commission 
of geologists and industrial experts to 
re-study the resources of the Urals, 
to find resources that were not available 
or substitutes for them, and, jointly 


Reading down: Vasya Dizha, a pupil at a 
Kuibyshev Trade School, was awarded the 
Distinguished Labor Medal for his work in a 
munitions plant. An open hearth furnace at 
a Magnitogorsk plant. A Donets coal mine 
is brought back into production. A destroyed 
factory is rebuilt in liberated Stalino. This 
line of big bombs is a workers’ gift to the 
front; all were produced above the quota. 





with the State Planning Commission, 
to plan the flow of raw materials, semi- 
finished products and final manufac- 
tures through and from the Urals as 
a single unit. 

This was assembly-line production 
with a vengeance. But it was not rigid, 
or discouraging to individual initiative. 
On the contrary, within this frame- 
work industrial executives had the 
problem of filling in a thousand and one 
details. For example, one huge evacu- 
ated plant was being hung up by its 
inability to find a sub-contractor at its 
new site to draw triangular wire of a 
given cross-section. The plant itself 
had stocks of circular wire that could 
be re-drawn in triangular shape, but 
no equipment. A hunt through the 
town turned up a little, old semi-handi- 
craft metal-working cooperative com- 
posed of invalids of the last war who 
had the needed dies and skill. A deal 
was struck, the wire was trucked to 
their basement shop, and the plant’s as- 
sembly line began moving again. 

Oddly enough, the general expansion 
of sub-contracting made necessary by 
the need to get final production started 
again as rapidly as possible, was paral- 
leled by an expansion of raw-material 
to finished-product processing in the 
same plant, in order to avoid produc- 
tion delays due to wartime transport 
difficulties with railways strained to the 
limit and trucks largely commandeered 
for the army. Soviet success in meeting 
the supply problem so impressed Don- 
ald Nelson that he reported that sup- 
ply appeared to be functioning more 
smoothly than here in many cases. 

None of these measures could have 
succeeded had not the problem of labor 
supply been solved. At the outbreak of 
war, two voluntary mass movements 
did much to relieve the situation. 
Women sought to take the place of 
their husbands and brothers, and the 
trade unions publicized and spread this 
movement. Then there were the two 
hundred percenters, young workers, for 
the most part, who undertook to pro- 
duce both for themselves and for a 
drafted buddy. Nevertheless, organized 
and planned methods of evacuating and 
converting industry could not have been 
successful if they had depended alone 
on these unorganized manifestations of 
patriotism, which, by their very na- 
ture, were unplanned. Measures were 
taken to plan the labor supply as well. 

In June of 1940, when the danger 
of war was obvious, there had been 
adopted, on the motion of the Soviet 
(Continued on page 31) 
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THE RED NAVY 


As the Soviet Black Sea naval bases are recaptured and action 
flares in the Baltic, the Red Navy sails into the headlines again 


AST February, Axis radios reported 
that a Soviet naval force with a 
nucleus of two battleships shelled Ger- 
man positions along the Estonian 
coast. Although it was quite like op- 
erations we and the British have car- 
ried out in many parts of the world, 
the bombardment was a notable event. 
One of the battleships was Marat, 
which the Germans had reported sunk 
more than two years before, and the 
other was her sister Oktiabrskaya Revo- 
lutsia, described as heavily damaged. 
Marat and Oktiabrskaya Revolutsia 
were among the vessels caught at Len- 
ingrad during the siege. Marat had in 
fact been damaged, but Oktiabrskaya 
Revolutsia was unscathed, although she 
had been a particular object of Ger- 
man attack as she and her twelve 
twelve-inch naval rifles were a main- 
stay of the city’s defense. However, 
notwithstanding frequent immobiliza- 
tion by ice, making her a stationary 
target, and the expenditure of scores 
of planes, the Luftwaffe was never able 
to strike Ofktiabrskaya Revolutsia an 
effective blow. 

The survival of the two 33-year-old 
battleships is one of the outstanding 
achievements of the war. Since June, 
1941, however, the Soviet Navy has 
compiled an impressive record of suc- 
cessful operation under conditions of 
unusual adversity. For the greater part 
of the war, most of its major bases 
have been in the hands of the enemy. 
So have most Soviet shipbuilding cen- 
ters. Leningrad, the chief, was not, of 
course, but the siege compelled sus- 
pension of shipbuilding. The Russian 
fleet has thus had no means of making 
up losses of any but small vessels. Final- 
ly, the skies over many of its zones of 
operation until recently were enemy- 
dominated. Yet the fleet is still in be- 
ing- Moreover, although naturally 
overshadowed by the Red Army, it has 
had an infiuential part in Soviet vic- 
tory. 

At the outset of the struggle be- 
tween the Reich and the USSR, the 
Soviet Navy had a sea-going strength 
of three old battleships, seven to ten 
cruisers (three old), 22 or more heavy 
destroyers (all new), over 63 destroy- 
ers of standard proportions (about 
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three-quarters new), approximately 30 
torpedo boats (likewise three-quarters 
new) and more than 200 submarines. 
The strongest of the four fleets in 
which these vessels were grouped was 
the Red Banner Baltic Fleet, which 
comprised, besides Marat and Oftia- 
brskaya Revolutsia, three or four 
cruisers, about half the destroyers and 
heavy destroyers and perhaps a third 
of the submarines. The Black Sea 
Fleet, maintained at the level required 
to outweigh the Turkish navy, had the 
third battleship, Parizhskaya Kommuna 
(also a sister of Marat), the three old 
cruisers, one or two new ones, destroy- 
eis almost equal to those of the Baltic 
fleet and a somewhat smaller number 
of submarines. The third Soviet naval 
force was the Northern Fleet, sta- 
tioned in the Arctic and consisting prin- 
cipally of icebreakers (armed in war- 
time), destroyers, escorts and subma- 
rines. Remaining ocean-going Soviet 
combatant vessels—a small number of 
destroyers and smaller craft and pos- 
sibly as many as 100 submarines— 
formed the Far Eastern Fleet, with 
bases at Vladivostok and Possiet Bay. 

Since the sinking of Scharnhorst, the 
Soviet Union has had the most power- 
ful fleet in the Baltic and it can be 
expected to play an increasingly direct 
role in the liquidation of the German 
army. In the interval before the Nazis 
reached Leningrad in 1941, however, 
they were too strong afloat to be chal- 
lenged by Marat, Oktiabrskaya Revo- 
lutsia and attendant units. On the first 
day of the war, moreover, a veritable 
Nazi armada—three battleships, two 
“pocket battleships,” two cruisers, 
about 25 destroyers, a great many U- 
boats and 80 escort craft and trawlers, 
aided by a Finnish force of two coast 
defense ships, five gunboats and 100 
launches—mined the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland, locking the Russian 
Baltic fleet inside. But the barrier was 
unable to contain Baltic fleet subma- 
rines, which broke through repeatedly 
to disrupt German shipping in the 
Baltic. Upwards of 300,000 tons gross 
were sunk in the summer of 1942 alone, 
and in the first nine months of 1943, 
another quarter of a million tons. To- 
gether with long-range land-based 
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naval planes flying from the Leningrad 


area, which are responsible for about . 


a fifth of the total, Soviet undersea 
craft sank about a million and a quar- 
ter tons of enemy merchantmen in the 
Baltic between June, 1941, and Oc- 
tober, 1943. 

Russian submarines have likewise 
been active in the Black Sea and Arctic 
and along the Norwegian coast, al- 
though targets have not been nearly so 
numerous as in the Baltic. In the first 
six months of 1943, for example, one 
of the most profitable periods in the 
Arctic, Soviet units (planes and sub- 
marines both) sank approximately 
200,000 tons of German vessels. The 
totals for all theaters for the first 18 
months of the war are 771 vessels and, 
for the first two years, 960. The lat- 
ter figure includes the Koln and 
another German cruiser, ten or eleven 
destroyers, 20 torpedo boats and over 
50 smaller warcraft. Merchant ship 
losses included aggregate 1,800,000 
tons, very nearly as much new ship- 
ping as the Reich has been able to 
build since September, 1939, despite 
adoption of a standardized freighter 
design, the Hansa vessel, German 
equivalent of the Liberty ship. 

One of the principal types of sub- 
marine employed by the Northern Fleet 
and probably by the others as well is 
the 200-ton (surface displacement ) 
malutki. The malutki, whose name 
means “little one” and signifies “small 
submarine,” is one of the few naval 
types in which the Red Army has been 
able to replace losses, for it is fabri- 
cated in sections at inland factories and 


. shipped by rail for assembly at what- 


ever port it will base. The malutki 
were first placed in production at a 
plant in Gorky about 1928 and some 
50 are said to have been built in 
the next few years. There was no 
further report of itheir construction 
after 1931. They are in production 
now, however, and may well have been 
in the intervening period, too. The 
malutkis’ radius is too short for ef- 
fective open sea work; on the other 
hand, it has proved well suited to the 
tricky waters of the deep-cleft, Nor- 
wegian coast. Except for experimental 
German vessels built in the last war 
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for assembly at Austrian Adriatic 
ports, the malutki was the first suc- 
cessful pre-fabricated submarine. 

From the fact that it has played 
only a limited role in recent Soviet ad- 
vances, the Black Sea Fleet seems to 
have suffered greater losses than either 
of the other engaged Soviet fleets. 
Nevertheless, it fulfilled its primary 
mission of preventing the enemy from 
making effective use of the Black Sea, 
even when the Germans occupied 90 
per cent of the Black Sea littoral, were 
operating a large number of motor tor- 
pedo boats and other small craft and 
dominated the air above. The Soviet 
fleet successfully improvised a base for 
vessels up to destroyers in size at Tu- 
apse, a small port on the stretch of 
coast that remained in Russian hands 
throughout. 

Besides participating in the Allied 
offensive against German shipping, the 
Northern Fleet has shared in the ardu- 
ous drty of protecting the convoy route 
to l/turmansk and Archangel in co- 
operation with British and American 
warships. Two years after the North- 
ern Fleet was established (1933), the 
Scviet government completed a canal 
from Leningrad to the White Sea. 
Thanks to that, even before the savage 
Arctic convoy battles of 1942, the So- 
viets were able to reinforce the North- 
ern Fleet with destroyers and other 
vessels from besieged Leningrad. Some 
Baltic Fleet cruisers as well may have 
reached the Arctic via the White Sea 
Canal. American-built submarine chas- 
ers acquired under lend-lease are now 
alse serving with the Northern Fleet. 

At the beginning of the war, the 
Red Navy operated at least six flotillas 
of heavy river gunboats (better de- 
scribed as river monitors) in addition 
to its sea-going craft. They were on 
the Polish Bug (the 1940 Russo-Ger- 
man border), the Prut and the north- 
ern mouth of the Danube (the 1940 
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eLeft, above: Capt. |. Fissanovich, Submarine 
Commander, who was awarded an American 
“Navy Cross"; his submarine sank 13 enemy 
ships and got a torpedo into the “von Tir- 


pitz." Center: Gunners on duty on a Soviet 
Black Sea war vessel. Top, right: Admiral 
Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, People's Commissar of 
the Navy. 

beundary between the Soviet Union 
and Rumania), the Dniester, the 
Dnieper, the Volga and the Amur. The 
last, of course, is unengaged. The first 
four were engulfed in the retreat of 
1941. However, the Volga flotilla, 
equipped with a great number of un- 
usual types of craft such as motor 
launches carrying tank gun-and-turret 
installations, took part in the defense 
of Stalingrad. Doubtless similar river 
craft have participated in the great 
Red army advance back to the Prut. 

Like the German and unlike the 
American, Soviet coastal artillery units 
are a part of the navy. Moreover, go- 
ing back to the time in 1919 when 
well - disciplined Communist _ sailors 
from the Leningrad naval base at 


Kronstadt were used to stiffen units 
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of the newly-formed Red Army, Soviet 
sailors have a strong tradition of fight- 
ing on land wherever the occasion re- 
quires it. Sailors even fought as ski 
troops in the Mannerheim Line break- 
through of the 1939-40 Russo-Finnish 
war. Red Navy units have accordingly 
not only provided cover and transport 
for amphibious forces, but have fre- 
quently led them ashore themselves. 
Sailors have also foyght in their con- 
spicuous striped jerseys right alongside 
Red Army men in many purely land 
battles (especially if their ships were 
laid up for one reason or another). 

In addition to three regiments of 
marines, the garrison of Sevastopol in 
1942 included six volunteer naval de- 
tachments. Sailors held the key fortifi- 
cation of Oreshek, where the Neva 
River flows out of Lake Ladoga. 
throughout the siege of Leningrad. 
Other sailors were ashore at Stalin- 
grad and still others manned a cement 
factory that was made into the princi- 
pal defense work below Novorossisk, 
one of the points where the Nazi drive 
into the Caucasus was stopped. Novoros- 
sisk harbor was also covered and made 
useless to the Germans throughout their 
stay by another naval unit, a coast 
defense battery evacuated from Sevas- 
topol. Sailors likewise led the landing 
operation by which Novorossisk was 
finally recaptured in September, 1943, 
also paced landings at Anapa, Mari- 
upol and Taganrog. In 1941 they had 
fought in the defenses of Libau, Tal- 
linn, Ismail, Odessa and the Kola pe- 
ninsula with its precious port of Mur- 
mansk, 

During the first two decades of the 
Soviet state, the Red Army and Red 
Navy were under the same ministry, 
the Commissariat for Defense, and the 
Navy was in practice a part of the army. 
A separate commissariat was not es- 
tablished until January 15, 1938. The 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LIFE 
RETURNS 
TO THE 
LIBERATED 
REGIONS 


As we go to press, virtually 
the whole Ukraine and a large 
part of Bessarabia are free 
again. And the Nazis’ grip is 
rapidly loosening on Soviet 
territory remaining in their 
hands. OVer immense areas, 
Soviet life is resuming; people 
are returning from forests, 
from refugee centers, from 
dugouts. New homes are rising 
and damaged buildings are 
being repaired. These are the 
first steps in a vast recon- 
struction greater than any in 
history that begins on Soviet 
territory but, as the Red 
Armies press forward and the 
second front prepares, prom- 
ises soon to extend to all of 
enslaved Europe. 























Top panel, left to right: A 
Stalingrad worker brings a 
prized possession out of hid- 
ing. An improvised shelter in 
a German dugout. From the 
dugout the family moved into 
this newly built house. The 
Soviet flag is raised again in 
liberated Mozdok, in the 


Caucasus. 


Center: Collective farmers in 
the Smolensk region returning 
to their villages. 


Bottom panel, left to right: 
Coming out from their hiding 
places in cellars and dugouts 
Soviet villagers greet their 
liberators. The chairman of 
the City Soviet of the lib- 
erated town of Prokhladnoe, 
addresses a victory celebra- 


tion of the citizens. 











THE THIRTY-FOURTH MONTH 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


F all the amazing things that hap- 

pened on the Eastern Front dur- 
ing the past month (March 7-April 6) 
the most amazing, of course, is the fact 
that the Red Army not only continued, 
but stepped up its offensive in the face 
of mud, thaw and floods. March, April 
and part of May heretofore had been a 
“closed season” for both opposing 
armies. The Germans never started 
their operations before the last week in 
June; nor did the Red Army carry on 
an offensive during those months, in 
1942 and 1943. But this year it went 
right on and rolled up perhaps the most 
spectacular gains in the face of the 
“freshets’ Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin 
“feared” so much for the Red Army. 

The March honors are divided be- 
tween Marshals Zhukov and Koniev 
and General Malinovsky, i.e. between 
the three Ukrainian Fronts. Top place 
in terms of destruction of enemy man- 
power and equipment goes to Zhukov, 
while Koniev reaped the palm of being 
the first to cross the state border of the 
Soviet Union and to invade enemy 
territory (Rumania). 

To Malinovsky, (since this article 
was prepared) has fallen the honor of 
recapturing Odessa, the city of his birth. 

Marshal Zhukov began his march to 
the Carpathians on March 4 from the 
Shepetovka-Zdolbunovo area (after a 
month of preparation, these points hav- 
ing been captured on February 11 and 
5, respectively). Two days later he 
had captured Zbarazh and Volochisk 
and had blocked the Germans in Tar- 
nopol (where fighting still goes on in 
the streets, exactly a month later). 
But the direction of his main blow was 
aimed at the Carpathians with the ob- 
ject of splitting the German front by 
pressing it against the northeastward 
salient of these mountains. 

On March 24 he had reached the 
line Chortkov-Husyatin and also the 
upper Dniester. On the 27th he cap- 
tured Horodenka and on the 30th 
Chernovits, Lipkany, Sniatin, Kolomea 
and Deliatyn, all five on the upper Prut 
and the latter in the mountains, at 
the northern orifice of the Tartar Pass 
(which is also called the Deliatyn, or 
Yablonitsa, or Vorokhta Pass). 

Meanwhile troops of Zhukov’s left 
flank captured Vinnitsa on March 20 
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after having taken Zhmerinka two days 
earlier; Proskurov:was taken on March 
25. Between Zhukov’s southward 
thrust to Chernovits and his southward 
thrust into Bessarabia (Lipkany) a 
large pocket was formed in the area of 
Dunayevtsy, Kamenets-Podolsk, while 
around Skala to the west the remnants 
of seven German infantry, seven tank 
and one motorized division were sur- 
rounded, These two pockets are being 
liquidated at this writing. 

The Germans suffered at Zhukov’s 
hands (between March 4 and 31) the 


following losses: 


Officers and men killed 183,300 
Tanks destroyed 1,338 
Guns destroyed 2,518 
Mortars destroyed 1,285 
Machine guns destroyed 4,206 
Motor vehicles destroyed 22,500 
Armored cars and carriers 

destroyed 572 
Planes destroyed 272 
Officers and men captured 24,950 
Tanks captured ' 849 
Guns captured 2,086 
Machine guns captured 4,223 
Motor vehicles captured 31,468 


Armored cars and carriers 

captured 406 
and an enormous amount of rolling 
stock and other technical equipment. 


In addition the Germans lost three to 
four hundred thousand wounded, about 
ten thousand horses, more than 40,000 
rifles, captured, along with 7,500,000 
shells. 

This is truly a colossal wallop Mar- 
shal Zhukov gave the Germans. About 
18,000 square miles of territory were 
liberated, with 57 towns and 4,500 
other inhabited localities. 

At the same time Zhukov, having 
split the German front in two by his 
dash to the Carpathians, advanced in 
the direction of Lvov, reaching the 
approaches to Stanislavov to the south- 
east of Lvov and points within twenty 
miles of the Polish border northeast of 
it (Gorokhov and Berestechko). At 
this writing Marshal Zhukov is paus- 
ing, awaiting the liquidation of the 
Skala and Tarnopol pockets. 

Marshal Koniev’s operations are no 
less spectacular. He had held his hand 
for about three weeks after the victory 
of Korsun. But on March 10 he 
struck at Uman and shattered five Ger- 
man tank divisions and several infan- 
try divisions between the river Gornyi 


Tikich and Uman, killing 20,000 Ger- 
mans and capturing 2,500. He also 
captured 500 tanks in working order, 
600 field guns and 12,000 trucks. 
But this was only the beginning. On 
March 18 he had reached the Dniester 
at Yampol (100 miles in eight days). 
He crossed it straight from the march 
and ten days later was already on the 
Prut, i.e. on the border of Rumania. 
Koniev captured the town and rail- 
road junction of Beltsy (March 26) 
and cleared the northern half of Bes- 
sarabia of the enemy. He established 
a seventy mile front on the Prut and 
after a pause of a few days, crossed the 
river on April 2 and established two 
bridgeheads opposite Botoshany and 
just north of Yassy. The enemy had 
been thrust to the west of the line 
where he started.on June 22, 1941. 
This memorable April 2, 1944 was the 
1016th day of the Soviet-German war. 
Along the direction of his main thrust 
Marshal Koniev had advanced 175 
miles in 23 days, crossing the Bug, the 
Dniester and the Prut in his stride. 
General Maalinovsky started his 
march toward Odessa from the region 
of Krivoi Rog approximately the same 
day as Koniev got under way near 
Uman. While Malinovsky’s left flank 
was crossing the lower Dnieper to 
capture Berislay on March 11 and 
Kherson on March 13, his main column 
moved down the railroad from Zna- 
menka to Nikolaev. Between these two 
columns a German army group was 
trapped northeast of Nikolaev and 
Kherson (Sneghirevka). Here the re- 
constituted Sixth German Army (bear- 
ing the number of the von Paulus 
Army destroyed at Stalingrad, but con- 
siderably weaker) was shattered. The 


Germans lost 36,000 officers and men. 


killed, and 13,859 prisoners, 4,500 
horses, 1,218 guns, 1,012 mortars, 
3,134 machine guns, 275 tanks, 192 
self-propelled guns, 203 carriers, and 
16,031 trucks and other motor ve- 
hicles. 

On March 30 Malinovsky carried 
Nikolaev by storm. Next day he had 
taken Ochakov, eastern bastion of the 
Odessa defenses. Next day he was.in 
Berezovka on the Tiligul. His right 
flank sent out a tank, cavalry and mo- 
torized infantry column speeding to- 
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ward the key junction of Razdelnaya 
which was captured on April 5 after 
a two-day march of thirty miles against 
major resistance. 

From Razdelnaya, Soviet troops are 
pushing down the Kuchurgan River to- 
ward the Dniester Lagoon. Thus a 
trap has been sprung on the 100,000 
odd Germans and Rumanians in the 
Odessa region. The enemy is hemmed 
in by Malinovsky’s troops bearing down 
on Odessa from the east, northeast, 
north and northwest, by the lakes and 
marshes of the Kuchurgan, by the 
Dniester Lagoon and by the Black Sea. 
Only one secondary line is left to the 
Germans out of Odessa. This line 
crosses the Dniester Lagoon over a 
ferry (the run is five miles) and runs 
into Bessarabia at Akkerman, continu- 
ing toward Galat and Yassy. 

Thus, between March 4 and April 
6 the following things happened: 


1. The German front has been split 
by the appearance of Soviet troops in the 
Carpathians. 


2. All of the Ukraine, except the west- 
ernmost part (round Lvov and Stanis- 
lavov) has beea cleared. 


3. Two complete traps have been 
sprung, Skala and Sneghiervka, and a 
third one around Odessa is in the making. 

4. The Germans lost in three major 
battles (not counting the daily losses on 
Koniev’s and Malinovsky’s fronts, as well 
as on all the other sectors north of the 
Pripet Marshes)— 


Killed 235,000 

Wounded about 400,000 (estimated) 

Prisoners 41,500 

Tanks 3,200 (incl. self- 
prop. guns) 

Guns , 

Trucks 82,000 


There were no major developments 
on the fronts north of the southern 
fringe of the Pripet Marshes. 

For the first time a report on the 
operations of the Allied Air Forces, 
operationally speaking, fit into this re- 
view. British and American bombers 
during the week ending April 9 have 
been blasting the German communica- 
tions through Rumania, Slovakia and 
Hungary. Budapest, Bucharest, Ploesti 
(not the oil fields, but the rail junc- 
tion and storage tanks) and other junc- 
tions along the two main rail lines 
running from Prague via Vienna, 
Budapest to Cluj in Transylvania and 
from Munich via Graz, Maribor, 
Subotitsa and Craiova to Bucharest. 
Thus Allied aviation is giving direct, 
almost tactical, support to the Red 
Army breaking into the Balkan area. 
A clear manifestation of the spirit of 
Teheran. 
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COORDINATED ALLIED STRATEGY 


|—Marshal Zhukov, Il—Marshal Koniev, II]—General Malinovsky. 
1—Tarnopol trap, 2—Skala trap, —3—Sneghirevka trap (liquidated), 4—imminent Odessa 
trap. 
Starlike “explosion” symbols—Allied bombings from Italy. 
Small arrows on Belgrade-Zagreb railroad—Marshal Tito's attacks on German commuani- 
cations, 
Black area on western bank of Prut northwest of Yassy—Soviet-occupied enemy territory. 


2) 
Below: A Hungarian prisoner and the loot he had tried to take away. In his hands is e« 
girl's undergarment; and similar articles are in the opened pack on the ground. 


Bottom: A view of the Bukovina city of Chernovits, one of the key points captured by the 
Red Army in the drive for Rumania. 
































SOVIET SCHOOLS TODAY 


How Soviet schools, constantly changing to meet the needs of 


WO things strike the reader of 

letters from children and young 
people in the Soviet Union today— 
their understanding of the tasks of the 
war, and their wholehearted participa- 
tion in the war effort. | 

The child has participated in the 
whole growth and development of the 
Soviet State. When times were hard 
in the early days, and there was very 
little food and clothing, the children 
had priority always; they were the 
first care of the State, but they were 
not shut away from its problems; in 
fact, they were its most active agents 
in encouraging literacy, cleaner habits 
of living, better methods in agricul- 
ture, and in breaking down old preju- 
dices and superstitions, 

The Soviet educational system arose 
ouc of the needs of Soviet society. It 
produced literate people, when that 
was the first urgent need. It widened 
its curriculum to meet the demands 
of the new industry which was rapidly 
growing up, it introduced “polytech- 
nization” —that is, work with tools in 
order to provide an understanding of 
the processes of industry—so that the 
young generation would be able to 
work as technicians and train as en- 
gineers. As the young boy and girl 
gradually attained a higher standard 
in technical matters, the Soviet school 
changed and broadened its curriculum 
to give a greater cultural background 
to its pupils, to help them to enjoy 
their leisure as well as their work. 


the developing Soviet society, have met wartime emergencies. 


The Soviet school of today is not nec- 
essarily the Soviet school of tomorrow, 
and it may be expected to make con- 
stant adjustments to satisfy the needs 
of Soviet society as it develops. 

The Soviet boy and girl today are 
fully aware of the meaning of total 
war. Too many of them have experi- 
enced its horrors at first hand. War 
has been the testing ground of the 
Soviet school, and the results have 
shown that the youth of today is 
independent, reliable, full of initiative. 
In the villages captured by the enemy 
the boys and girls have been among 
the most active against their captors— 
they have sabotaged, gathered inform- 
ation for the guerrillas and the Red 
Army. They have led German sal- 
diers into traps and many of them 
have joined guerrilla bands and acted 
as scouts and messengers until sent to 
safety to Moscow and beyond. There 
are countless tales of heroism among 
Soviet boys and girls during the war 
which go to prove that Soviet educa- 
tion does more than give a mere aca- 
demic or technical training. 


Peacetime Organization 


Education is compulsory for seven 
years, beginning with the child’s eighth 
year. From the age of 8 to 11 children 
are taught by one teacher and are 
trained in independence by taking part 
in classroom activities, and have regu- 
lar discussions on class business, on 


All the windows have not yet been replaced in this battle marked school building in liberated 
Stalino in the Donbas, but classes are already going on. 
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the progress of each individual child, 
on the general order and discipline, on 
health matters, and on topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

From the age of 11 upwards there 
are specialist teachers for each sub- 
ject. Each class (the aim in peace- 
time was twenty-five children in a 
class) has a specialist as its class ad- 
viser, who usually remains with the 
same set of children for two or three 
years. The duties of a class adviser are 
very important. He or she is expected 
to know each child individually and 
be aware of his marks and general 
attitude towards his lessons; to know 
the parents of every child personally 
and visit their homes at least once a 
term; to call a monthly meeting of 
parents and give them a detailed re- 
port of the work of the class as a 
whole, including its shortcomings as 
well as its successes. As the parents 
are free to come into ‘the school at 
any time either to listen to lessons or 
to talk to teachers, they are able to 
take an active part in these meetings. 

The adviser has a regular discussion 
period with the children. The marks 
and progress of each member of the 
class are reviewed, methods of improv- 
ing discipline are brought forward 
unruly and disturbing pupils are 
hauled over the coals by their fellows. 
The children have the same right to 
criticize their teachers as the teachers 
have to criticize them. The conditions 
are that the criticism must be construc- 
tive, friendly, and given in the presence 
of the person criticized. There is a 
feeling of complete comradeship and 
frankness between teachers and pupils. 

In addition to class business, these 
discussion periods also embrace current 
affairs of both inside and beyond the 
Soviet Union or on other subjects of 
general interest. Various units of the 
school issue regular wall-newspapers 
containing pictures, cartoons, articles, 
stories, or poems. Class excursions and 
visits to the special children’s cinema 
and theatres of which there are many, 
help to cement the feeling of unity 
among the children. 

Lessons take up only part of the 
school day. The Soviet education 
authorities have planned their system 
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Left: A Red Army detachment pitches in to help build a new school for the children of the liberated village of Igumnovo. 
Right: Older school girls in a liberated district have formed a voluntary laundry unit to provide clean underwear for Red Army men. 


to aid the all-round development of 
the child. A child has the opportunity 
to learn both to appreciate and create 
in fields of art, music, and literature. 
Many children belong to the October- 
ites and Young Pioneers, which organ- 
ize a great variety of activities. A 
wide network of Pioneer clubs and 
‘‘palaces” has been developing through- 
out the towns and cities of the Soviet 
Union. 

These clubs provide for almost every 
hobby and interest that a child could 
dream of. There are rooms contain- 
ing car engines, aeroplane models, 
engineering lathes, and woodwork 
benches; there are rooms where one 
can study the technique of the cinema, 
geology, biology, chemistry; studios 
for orchestra, dancing, individual in- 
strumental study; an auditorium for 
dramatic work, films, concerts and lec- 
tures; a library, a gymnasium—in fact 
anything that the director of the club 
thinks that the children want, or that 
they themselves ask for. 

In the village, the school and the 
collective farm club act as the cultural 
centers for similar activities. Chil- 
dren’s theatres and orchestras tour the 
countryside and actors and musicians 
spend part of their time instructing 
village drama groups, choirs, and or- 
chestras. 


Wartime Adjustments 


Today in all schools beyond the war 
zone children are taking special courses 
in agriculture and horticulture so that 
they may help the farmers during har- 
vest and also work their own allot- 
ments. There are workshops in which 
older children mend furniture and ma- 
chinery, make toys, and even turn out 
simple machinery for the Red Army. 

The children also study first-aid, 
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and the older ones take military sports 
and training as part of their school 
curriculum. Many of them also help 
to look after war orphans, visit Red 
Army men in hospitals, and make 
things for the armed forces, 

Schools are kept open all day and 
in many sections provide three meals 
a day. They are kept open as recre- 
ation centres during the holidays and 
teachers now give their time volun- 
tarily to help run them. And in the 
recaptured territory schools reopen as 
soon as the teachers can collect a few 
children and find a room. 

In Stalingrad, classes were held in 
dugouts, the children wrote on scrap 
paper, the blackboard was a table-top. 
The children play an active part in 
reorganizing their schools and are 
greatly helped by presents from schools 
in the rear. The Government provides 
meals and has opened a large number 
of homes for orphans as well as in- 
creasing the number of children’s 
sanatoria and rest homes, so that chil- 
dren suffering as a result of enemy oc- 
cupation, can recuperate under skilled 
supervision. 

In view of the colossal task of re- 
construction ahead of them, the Soviet 
Government is making big changes in 
the school system. Boys and girls in 
secondary schools will be trained 
separately, and new subjects will be 
introduced into the curriculum. 

The Soviet schools have a vital part 
in the struggle of the Soviet people to 
make up for the terrible loss in lives 
and the devastation of their most pre- 
cious new towns and villages, factories 
and farms. 


Secondary and Higher Education 


Youth is as outstanding today in the 
Soviet Union at war, by its magnifi- 


cent exploits and heroism, as it was 
during the years of construction when 
it labored under incredibly hard con- 
ditions to achieve what was thought to 
be impossible—producing results like 
the Dnieper Dam and the town of 
Komsomolsk built entirely by youth. 


Before the war the Soviet Govern- 
ment had already opened many ten- 
year schools, adding three classes to the 
compulsory seven, so that those who 
wished to enter the university could 
continue until 18. The aim was to 
extend compulsory education to ten 
years, but war has temporarily put a 
stop to this. ° 

The pre-war object of education as 
preparation for leisure by acquiring a 
basis for culture, and an understanding 
of art and literature, as well as train- 
ing for a specialized job, has had to 
be merged into the all-out war effort 
of the Soviet peoples. All the culture 
and beauty that they had been creating 
with the sweat of their brow is 
threatened with extinction, and there is 
an urgent need that every man, woman 
and youngster should do an important 
war job at home or at the front. 


The new decrees on education in 
1940 provided for strong reserves of 
labor for industry by calling for a mil- 
lion young boys (and volunteers from 
the girls) to enter various types of 
technical schools each year. It is in- 
teresting to note that even before these 
decrees were published, more than a 
million boys had volunteered for this 
training. 

These labor reserves have a choice 
of training. They can enter industrial 
and railway schools from the age of 
15 for two years, and qualify in vari- 
ous branches of skilled work. Train- 
ing is free, and the Government pays 


(Continued on page 33) 





A section from the noted Soviet author’s 
forthcoming novel “No Beautiful Nights.” 


HE Germans had obviously de- 
cided that the cessation of fire 
signified that the artillery had with- 
drawn. Several minutes later the tanks 
all along the line launched their at- 
tack. They came on at high speed, 
cannon and machine-guns blazing away. 
Several men, crouching low, dashed 
out of the upper bunker. One of them 
fell, hit by a stray bullet. The others 
crouched still lower and scurried past 
the command post. 

Babadjanyan met them. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” 
he shouted, brandishing his revolver. 

“Tanks, Comrade Captain! Tanks!” 
gasped a soldier. 

“What about it? Is that a reason to 
cringe along all doubled over? Per- 
haps you have bellyache, all of you?” 
Babadjanyan was screaming now fu- 
riously. “Heads up!” he screamed. 
“Tanks are coming . . . well, meet 
them! Don’t run like rabbits, meet 
them! Back to your places, march!”’ 

The howitzers had opened fire. And 
now the gunners could see the enemy. 

Heavy shells landed with shattering 
detonations. Direct hits made metal 
curl up like paper in a fire. Flames 
shot from tank hatches, rising in writh- 
ing columns over the tanks. Heavy 
splinters from the tremendous shells 
pierced tank armor, crippling them. 
Tank motors roared, while tanks spun 
round and round transfixed to one spot. 

The tank assault was halted all 
along the field. But in the zone through 
which the dirt road passed, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in moving ahead. The 
heavy leading tank, cannon booming, 
machine-guns clattering, broke into the 
sector where a detachment of tank de- 
stroyers were stationed. Four tanks 
followed it, plunging full tilt at the 
tank destroyers. 

The artillery fire had weakened— 
two guns had been crippled and were 
out of action, the third had been com- 
pletely wrecked by a direct hit. Order- 
lies had carried off the severely wound- 
ed gunners. Those who had been killed 
were still in position at their guns— 
grotesquely in position. It was ap- 
parent that these men had fought to 
their last breath. 
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“Now’s the time, boys!” shouted 
Rodimtsev. ‘“Whatever happens, stand 
fast!” 

The three men swooped up bottles 
of inflammable liquid. 

Sedov was first to rise from the pit. 
The leading tank dove directly at him. 
A machine-gun burst into action. Sedov 
was hit in the chest and head. He 
crumpled into the pit. 

Ignatiev saw him die. 

A machine-gun let go. The bullets 
pinged over Ignatiev’s head, burying 
themselves in the ground behind him 
and all about him. The tank towered 
above him. He took a step backward. 
Suddenly he felt himself a boy in a 
railway station to which his father had 
driven some passengers in his cart. He 
remembered the warmth, the smell of 
burning oil, the locomotive of an ex- 
press train thundering past. He 
straightened up and flung the bottle. 
He thought, wryly, as his hand re- 
linquished the bottle, what can a quart 
bottle do to a locomotive, what can a 
quart bottle do? The warmth, the 
smell of burning oil, the thunder was 
all about him. 

The bottle landed in the turret. A 
light flickering flame sprang up in- 
stantaneously. The wind fanned it. 

A second tank appeared. Rodimtsev 
flung a bundle of grenades under its 
track. Ignatiev threw another bottle. 
He threw almost involuntarily, an ac- 
tion almost reflex in origin. 

The huge leading tank was crippled. 
The driver tried to reverse it, but the 
fire prevented him. The upper hatch 
opened. Germans lugging tommy-guns 
crawled out, shielding their faces from 
the flames, hastily springing to the 
ground. 

That one, thought Ignatiev, that 
one and no other murdered Sedov. 

“Halt!” he shouted, and seizing his 
rifle he jumped out of his pit. 

The enormous, broad-shouldered, 
pot-bellied German with the string of 
coral on his arm was the’only one left 
on the field. His fellow crew members, 
crouching, crawling, had fled. But this 
German stood there, massive, alone. 

He let go with his tommy-gun, fir- 
ing from the hip. He missed Ignatiev, 
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except for his last bullets, which hit 
Ignatiev’s rifle, splintering its butt. 

Ignatiev halted for a moment. Then 
he threw himself at the German. The 
German tried to reload his tommy-gun. 
But it was too late. With a step, cu- 
riously heavy and light at the same 
time, he lunged at Ignatiev. He was 
no coward, that German. 

Ignatiev saw him more than life-size. 
Ignatiev saw him as the man who had 
killed Sedov, as the man who, in a 
single night, had set fire to a big beau- 
tiful city, as Vera’s murderer. To Ig- 
natiev, he was the vandal who had 
trampled down the fields, razed the 
white cottages, and brought shame and 
death to the people. To Ignatiev, he 
was a bad man, all bad men. 

“TIgnatiev! Ignatiev!” the Sergeant- 
Major called and his voice seemed to 
come from a great distance. 

“Komm, komm, Ivan,” chanted the 
fat German. On his breast gleamed 
the Iron Cross which Hitler himself 
had pinned there. “Komm, komm,” 
chanted the German. 

Ignatiev raised his right hand and 
smashed his fist into the German’s face. 
the enemy’s face. 

A rifle shot cracked dryly, briefly. 
Rodimtsev had fired the shot. 

& 

Four times the German tanks and 
mobile infantry launched an assault. 
Four times Captain Babadjanyan led 
his battalion, armed with grenades and 
bottles of inflammable liquid, against 
the Germans. 

The gun officers shouted their com- 
mands. Their throats were raw with 
shouting. Their voices were hoarse and 
bleeding, but still they shouted their 
commands. The cannons roared, how- 
ever, less and less frequently. Not be- 
cause the men ran away, not because 
they were cowards . . . Dead men are 
not cowardly men. 

A large-caliber bullet got Com 
missar Navtulov in his chest. 

“No more chess games with you. 
Vasya,” said Commissar Navtulov, and 
blood trickled from his mouth, surging 
and bubbling with his every breath. 

Captain Rumyantsev kissed him and 
wept. 
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During the fourth German attack, 
they got Babadjanyan in the stomach. 
His men placed him on a folded ground 
sheet. They started to carry him from 
the field. 

“T still have my voice to give com- 
mands,” he said. 

And until the attack was repulsed 
they heard his voice. Then he lay back 
in Bogarev’s arms. 

“Don’t forget me, Commissar,” he 
said. “I’ve found a friend in you.” 

Then he died. 

The men died. Private Ryabokon 
fought to the last cartridge. Political 
Officer Yeretik, after destroying scores 
of the enemy, blew himself up with a 
fast cooling hand. Private Glushkov, 
surrounded by the Germans, fired to 
his last breath. Machine-gunners Gla- 
golyev and Kardakhin, faint with loss 
of blood, fought as long as their weak- 
ening fingers could press triggers, as 
long as their glazing eyes could see 
the target. Private This and Officer 
That all gave their lives, and they 
were the people, the anonymous peo- 
ple giving their lives, their blood, so 
that a way of life would not die. 

The German attack was finally 
beaten offi. 

® 

At night, those who had fallen were 
buried. . 

Then Bogarev came into the dugout. 

The orderly said, “Comrade Com- 
missar, the runner has come.” 

A short soldier, carrying a haver- 
sack and a rifle, came into the dugout. 
“Where are you from, Comrade?” 


“Divisional Headquarters. I’ve 
brought the mail.” 

“And you got through ... How? 
With quart bettles 


of oil at his hands 
one of the Red 
Army “tank-killers” 
awaits the onset of 
a Nazi tank column. 





The road’s cut off, completely cut 
ee 

“TI got through, Comrade Commis- 
sar. | managed. I crawled on my belly 
for about four kilometers, crossed the 
river at night, shot the German sentry 
—here’s his badge. . .” 

“Pretty terrifying getting through, 
wasn’t it?” 

“What would I be afraid of? I’m 
not worth much. My soul’s as cheap 
as a balalaika. I’m not afraid for it. 
I haven’t set a high price on it. Why 
should I be afraid?” 

Bogarev stood looking at the run- 
ner. Bogarev was even more thoughtful 
than usual. 

The first letter was for Babadjanyan. 

Bogarev read the return address. 
The letter had come from Armenia. 
It was from Babadjanyan’s wife. It 
was the one for which he had longed. 

They put the letters of the killed in 
a separate pile. 

Bogarev took the letter from Baba- 
djanyan’s wife and went to his grave. 
He placed the letter on the mound, 
covered it over with earth, and pressed 
it down with a shell splinter. For a 
long time he stood at Babadjanyan’s 
grave and stared at the place where 
the shell splinter covered the letter 
from Babadjanyan’s wife. 

“And when will I get a letter from 
you, Lisa?” he suddenly asked aloud. 
o 

At 3 A.M. the radio operator took 
down a brief code message. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief thanked the men and 
officers for their bravery. The losses 
they had inflicted on the German tanks 
were enormous, and they had executed 
their mission brilliantly, holding up 





the movement of a powerful column. 
The survivors were ordered to with- 
draw. 

But Bogarev knew that there was 
nowhere to withdraw. Scouts had re- 
ported a German night movement 
along the village roads intersecting the 
dirt road. 

The officers came up to him. They 
had questions to ask, apprehensive ques- 
tions, 

Now, there was no Captain Baba- 
djanyan for Bogarev to consult. And 
for the first time, Bogarev heard him- 
self say, as he spoke with the officers 
gathered in the dugout,. “I sized up 
the situation and made a decision.” 
These were conventional words at the 
front, usual. words. They were the 
idiom of the front. And as he said these 
words for the first time, he thought, 
if only Lisa could: see me now. 

“Comrade officers,” he said, “here is 
what we will do. We will withdraw to 
the woods. There we will rest, or- 
ganize, fight our way to the river in 
order to cross to the east bank. I ap- 
point Captain Rumyantsevy my _ as- 
sistant. We will set out in exactly one 
hour.” 

He ‘saw the exhausted faces of the 
officers in the dugout’s gloom. He saw 
Captain Rumyantsev’s grim face. 
Rumyantsev had aged so. Then Boga- 
rev said, and his tone was quite dif- 
ferent from that in which he had an- 
nounced his decision, “My friends, 


remember that people who could fight 
like that while retreating will not be 
conquered. 

“Let us rise in honor of true friends 
who have fallen in battle—soldiers, 
commissars and officers.” 










LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS TO THE USSR 


Statement by LEO T. CROWLEY 


Foreign Economic Administrator 


A United Press dispatch from Mos- 
cow notes that all the newspapers of the 
city, several of which have a nationwide 
circulation, printed Mr. Crowley's report 
on Lend-Lease to the Soviet Union that 
we publish below. The statement was 
issued to the press on February 28. 

A speech by Assistant Secretary Adolf 
A. Berle on the Teheran Conference was 
also extensively quoted in the Soviet 
Press. Red Star, the organ of the Red 
Army, commented: 

“The Anti-Hitler coalition of free- 
dom-loving powers created and strength- 
ened in the fire of war, has never been 
more firm and inviolate than now. This 
is demonstrated by the achievements of 
the Teheran Conference at which the 
leaders of the three powers expressed 
their inflexitle determination to work to- 
gether during war as well as in time of 
peace so as to make German aggression 
forever impossible.” 

Earlier, the text of President Roose- 
velt’s Lend-Lease report had been ex- 
tensively printed. The United Press Cor- 
respondent noted that in Pravda it 
occupied almost an entire page of the 
newspaper's four pages. 


HIPMENTS of munitions and other 

war supplies under lend-lease from 
the United States to the Soviet Union 
in 1943 were almost double 1942 ship- 
ments. 

A total of 8,400,000 tons’ of supplies 
with a dollar value of $4,243,804,000 
was exported to the Soviet Union from 
the United States from the beginning of 
the Soviet-aid program in October, 1941 
to January 1, 1944. Shipments in 1943 
totaled 5,400,000 tons, compared to 2,- 
800,000 tons in 1942. Shipments in De- 
cember 1943 were the largest on record 
for any single month in the history of 
the Soviet-aid program. 

Several hundred more cargo ships Jeft 
with lend-lease supplies for Russia in 


1U. S. tons of 2,000 pounds. 


1943 than in 1942, and 99 percent of the 
ships sailing in 1943 reached port in 
safety. In 1942 twelve out of every hun- 
dred ships taking supplies from the 
United States to the Soviet Union were 
sunk by enemy submarines, surface raid- 
ers, or bombers. In 1943 only one ship 
out of every hundred was lost. 

Up to January 1, 1944 more than 
7,800 planes had been sent from the 
United States to the Soviet Union. Over 
3,000 of these were ferried all the way 
by air to the U.S.S.R. More than 5,000 
planes were sent in 1943, twice as many 
as in 1942. Virtually all planes sent to 
the Soviet Union have been combat types. 
In 1943 they were principally Bell Aira- 
cobra P-39 fighters, Douglas A-20 at- 
tack bombers, and North American 
Mitchell B-25’s. 

We had sent, up to January 1, 1944, 
over 4,700 tanks and tank-destroyers and 
over 170,000 trucks, 33,000 jeeps, and 
nearly 25,000 other military motor ve- 
hicles. Twice as many trucks were sent 
in 1943 as in 1942 to help meet the ad- 
vancing Red Army’s transport and sup- 
ply needs. For the men of the Red Army 
over 6,000,000 pairs of army boots have 
been shipped, together with large quan- 
tities of food needed to maintain the 
Soviet Army rations. Food shipments 
have consisted principally of wheat and 
flour; dried peas and beans; sugar; 
canned, cured, and dehydrated meat; 
powdered milk, dried eggs, and dehy- 
drated vegetables; and substantial quan- 
tities of lard, pork fat, and; vegetable 
oils, including oleomargarine. We have 
sent over 580,000 tons of these fats and 
oils, which have been especially im- 
portant to the Soviet Army rations dur- 
ing the winter offensives carried on in 
sub-zero weather. In addition to these 
fats and oils we have sent 50,000 tons 
of butter especially for use in Soviet 
Army hospitals. Food shipments to the 
Soviet Union up to January 1, 1944 
totaled 2,250,000 tons. In 1943 - these 


food shipments were about 3% percent 


of our total food supply in the same 
period. 

In addition to food, we have sent 
9,000 tons of seeds under lend-lease to 
aid Soviet production of its own food in 
new agricultural regions and in devas- 
tated areas reconquered from the Ger- 
mans. 

Other shipments to the Soviet Union 
up to January 1, 1944, have included: 


177,000 tons of explosives for manu- 
facture into bombs and shells in So- 
viet factories; 

1,350,000 tons of steel, 384,000 tons of 
aluminum, copper, and other metals, 
and $400,000,000 worth of industrial 
equipment, machinery and machine 
tools for the production of Soviet ar- 
tillery, tanks, planes, and other war 
weapons; and 

740,000 tons of aviation gasoline and 
other refined fuels and lubricating oils 
needed for the Soviet Air Force and 
for the ground fighting on the Eastern 
front. 


In order to reduce the Soviet’s need 
for refined tuels from the United States, 
145,000 tons of refinery equipment have 
been sent for installation in the U.S.S.R. 
American engineers in the U.S.S.R. are 
now assisting in the construction of these 
refineries which will, when completed, 
produce large additional quantities of 
aviation gasoline and other refined prod- 
ucts from Russia’s own oil resources. 

Similarly, the United States shipped 
to the Soviet Union in 1943 used and 
new machinery for a complete tire fac- 
tory that can produce at least 1,000,000 
military-truck tires annually from the 
Soviet’s own synthetic and natural rub- 
ber supplies. 

A supplementary statement by Mr. 
Crowley, noting the totals up to March 
1944 showed a substantial increase in 
Lend-Lease shipments to the USSR. 
January and February shipments were 
well above totals for previous months. 


A reserve column on its way to the front in American jeeps, halts for a final inspection. 








OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: Some writers dealing with 
the Soviet Union emphasize the adoption 
of the individual profit motive as the in- 
centive that in their opinion accounts for 
the successful working of the system. 
Others on the contrary stress the aboli- 
tion of the profit motive as being respon- 
sible for the strength of Soviet economy. 
Would you please comment on these op- 
posing views? R. K., Rome, Pa. 


Answer: The trouble with the first 
view is that it confuses the personal in- 
centive to excel in accomplishments or to 
achieve a better standard of living 
through one’s labor, with the profit mo- 
tive. They are of course not the same 
and the Soviet Union best exemplifies 
their difference. 

The Soviet Union is organized on the 
basis that everyone who is physically able 
works for a living and no one can make 
a profit on his fellow man’s work. Cou- 
pled with this is the second principle up- 
on which the Soviet Union functions 
“from each according to his abilities—to 
each according to his deeds” which means 
recompense in accordance with the quan- 
tity and quality of labor performed. The 
incentive of higher payments for greater 
skills and for larger output is present. 
Soviet society avails itself of that incen- 
tive to stimulate greater and better pro- 
duction for the benefit of all. 

In Soviet society practically all incomes 
are work incomes and the category of 
profit income does not exist at all. Be- 
cause of this fact and because of limits 
to which incentive payment for work 
performed can go at any given time, 
money payments are not the only incen- 
tive and reward for performance of so- 
cially useful labor. As is well known, 
Soviet society is lavish with the recogni- 
tion and honors it bestows on the work- 
er even in the humblest position, in rec- 
ognition of devoted labor for the war 
effort as well as for the home front. 
During the war such honors are merely 
an accentuation of the system the Soviet 
Union developed in peacetime to accord 
recognition and honors to those whose 
labor contributes to economic and social 
progress. Such recognition in itself con- 
stitutes a great incentive. 

It is obviously a contradiction to speak 
of the establishment of the profit motive 
where the private profit system does not 
exist. However, society as a whole does 
receive “profits” from the efficient work 
of the employing organizations, and of 
labor. Thus part of the revenue from 
industry is used to enlarge the productive 
apparatus, the plant capacity of the coun- 
try and to increase production for imme- 
diate consumption of the people. The 
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greater the output of the workers the 
lower the cost of production per unit, 
and the worker benefits not only be- 
cause of the higher wages received, but 
also because of the lower prices. The re- 
sult is greater consumption by everyone. 


Question: Is the Russian language a 
primary or a secondary language with 
all the national groups which make up 
the Soviet Union? W. E. G. C., Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


Answer: There are in the Soviet 
Union 189 peoples divided into about six- 
ty national and ethnic groups receiving 
instruction in.their own language. Im- 
mediately after the establishment of the 
Soviet State in November 1917, a decree 
signed by Lenin and Stalin proclaimed 
the free development of national minori- 
ties and ethnographical groups inhabiting 
the territory of Russia. In keeping with 
the spirit of this proclamation the Soviet 
Union has consistently afforded complete 
racial and national equality to all the 
people of the Soviet Union and one of 
the bases of this equality is the oppor- 
tunity for the development of native 
languages and native culture of which 
instruction in the native languages in 
the respective schools of the peoples of 
the USSR is one of the most important 
elements. Thus in the Ukrainian and 
Byelo-Russian and in the Armenian and 
Georgian Republics the people making 
up these Republics — Byelo-Russians, 
Russians, Poles, Jews, Georgians, Ar- 
menians, and others—have the right to 
education in their native language. The 
same is true of all other republics. 

The present Stalin Constitution adopt- 
ed in 1936 reinforces this right of educa- 
tion in the native language. Article 121, 
states: “by instructions in schools being 
conducted in the native language.” This 
of course applies equally to the peoples 
inhabiting the Republics and Terri- 
tories that have joined the USSR after 
the adoption of this Constitution, such 
as the Lithuanians, Karelo-Finns, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Moldavians. 

Vice-President Wallace recognized 
this special achievement of the Soviet 
Union in what he called the democracy 
of education and ethnic democracy in a 
tribute that he paid to the Soviet Union 
at Madison Square Garden on Novem- 
ber 8, 1942. He said: 


The fourth democracy, which has to 
do with education, is based fundamen- 
tally on belief in ethnic democracy. It 
is because Stalin pushed educational de- 
mocracy with all the power that he could 
command that Russia today is able to 
resist Germany. The Russian people 
for generations have had a great hunger 
to learn to read and write, and when 
Lenin and Stalin gave them the oppor- 
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tunity, they changed in twenty years 
from a nation which was 90 per cent 
illiterate to a nation of which nearly 
90 per cent are able to read and write. 


In all schools where teaching is con- 
ducted in the native languages, Russian 
is given as the second language. 

It remains to be added that there is 
nothing compulsory about a choice of 
school for the child or the adult. In any 
district where the population is mixed 
and where there are therefore schools 
using the various languages of the pop- 
ulation as the basic language for instruc- 
tion, any child or family can choose 
whichever school they prefer for the 
child or the adult to attend. Thus, for 
instance, in Byelo-Russia or the Ukraine, 
where there are schools in Byelo-Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, Polish, Jewish, Russian, 
the child may enroll in anyone of these 
schools according to the preference of the 
family. 


Question: Is it true that all the aca- 
demic degrees granted by the Russian 
Universities prior to the Soviet Revolu- 
tion were cancelled? Do the Soviet Uni- 
versities grant degrees like our own? 


J. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Answer: There were no cancellations 
of the old degrees by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. That, we confess, is a slander 
about the Soviet Union we have never 
heard before. 

The institutions of higher learning in 
the Soviet Union grant degrees that 
are similar to the American B.S. and 
B.A. degrees and also Masters degrees, 
M.A., M.S. as well as degrees of Doc- 


tors of Science comparable to our Ph. D. 


Question: We would like to know 
whether travel to the USSR is permitted. 
E. C. R., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Answer: Before the war travel to the 
USSR was permitted and welcomed by 
the Soviet Union. Such travel was of 
course subject to the customary regula- 
tions that govern traveling to foreign 
countries everywhere, such as foreign 
passports from the countries of origin, 
visas to the countries to be visited, etc. 

Of course international travel during 
the war is practically limited to that re- 
quired by governmental affairs and the 
prosecution of the war. This is of course 
true of the United States as well as the 
USSR. After the war when civilian 
travel is reestablished it is expected that 
the new and growing interest on the 
part of Americans in the USSR will re- 
sult in Americans going there in greater 
numbers than ever. It is of course ex- 
pected that as soon as practical the 
USSR will provide comfortable facilities 
for greater numbers of visitors. 
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WARKION MOTHERS 
Review by GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Tue Rarinsow, by Wanda Wasilewska, 
Translated by Edith Bone and edited 
for the American edition by Sonia 
Bleeker. Simon and Schuster, $2.50. 


HIS book was written for Soviet 

readers; half a _ million people 
bought the book; it stood the test. What 
is told on the page here was tested by 
people who know more about the living 
detail of war and occupation than do 
any of us. Now it is translated for us 
to read. The first readers tested it 
against the actuality; we relate it to our 
far-away imagery made up of newsreels, 
newspapers and other books. 

We who have been told about plun- 
dered villages, hungry children, bombed 
peasants and community resistance ever 
since 1936 have had a hateful and unreal 
sensation which most of us will always 
associate with this war—the sleep-walk- 
ing incredulity of spectators who gaze 
at repeated horrors as if through a glass 
brightly. But the glass itself is one of 
simultaneous fear, outrage and personal 
security. We know it is true, all of it, 
but it is too big, this stupendous suffer- 
ing. We have heard it too often, per- 
haps for fresh response to concrete mean- 
ing. We cannot cut ourselves on a single 
pebble of fact to get its sensations. The 
tendency is to repeat the deadish words, 
sadism, torture, armed brutality. 

Our need to get closer, to participate 
is very great. Only so can we cut down 
this tedious and dangerous rigidity. We 
need what a writer does to this material, 
in order to cleanse ourselves of clogged 
responses, in order to prepare us to act 
as we must. We have had other stories 
about the opening phases of the strug- 
gle; “The Moon is Down,” “Village 
in August,” “Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town,” to mention a few of the best; 
and the movie, “North Star.” All these 
books contain the basic virtue of “The 
Rainbow” in varying degrees. We suf- 
fer, touch, wait, recoil and struggle in 
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sympathy with the chief characters, in a 
daily life we can credit, on a spot of 
ground which is solid and vivid with ob- 
served fact; with a sky, stars, darkness, 
rainbow, storm and creaking snow. It 
is a cosmos that resists and the unit of 
resistance is the suffering flesh of all 
in the group, but mostly the flesh of 
women; their nerves, their heartbeats, 
their brusk control of their children, 
their determination to bury their sons, 
to heal wounds, protect the «ender, feed 
the young, conceal food from the enemy, 
withhold secrets and bear guilts inevitable 
to their minds when hostages are taken 
—all this a tiger’s maternal barbarity 
when attacked and ground down, a deep 
holding and cherishing of the life-urges 
that come through women. All this is 
lifted to the truest plane of collective 
feeling. The range then is from the 
most primitive to the highest and finest 
human sensibility. 

The other three books mentioned 
above were by men. This book i: by a 
woman and it is geared from first to last 
on the concept of the warrior-mother. 
Every woman in the book is concerned 
with the life or the death of a beloved 
body, beginning with the secret visit of 
one woman to the frozen body of a son 
left in the snow of a ravine. Next, in 
a woman who steals her little son’s body 
to bury it in the clay floor of her own 
house. Next with a pregnant guerrilla 
woman whose long agony in resistance 
to questioning and then, in childbirth in 
the sub-zero cold of a cattle barn, and 
finally to a conclusion that must be left 
untold in this review. Next, in the mind 
of the prettiest girl and the best worker 
of the peacetime collective whose stunned 
mind moves slowly around the horror of 
rape by three Nazis and the knowledge 
that she is carrying a Nazi’s child. Here 
the theme contains the irony of contra- 
diction; the girl’s conflict between the 
maternal and protective instincts so in- 
tense around her, and the hatred of the 
enemy, also so intense around her. As the 
action culminates another woman is 
forced to choose between the life of one 
of her children and the death of several 
Nazi officers, and she chooses to burn the 
house and sacrifice the child. After the 
outward struggle when the Red Army 
men come and the village is retaken, and 
the dead are buried, and the hanged cut 
down, and the collective again able to 
function in a new sequence of effort, 
tragedy, struggle, grief and survival, the 
concluding words are spoken by another 
woman, just delivered of a child. The 
doctor who listens to her marvels and 
sees farther into the future: 

“He looked at the woman in childbed. 
She lay on her back, her head on the pink 
checked pillow, her calm face framed in 
dark hair brushed smoothly back. For a 
whole month this woman had listened to 
the howling wind swinging the body of 
her eldest son on the gallows. For a 
whole month she and her children had 
been slowly starving, had lived in con- 
stant fear of death... .” 


Levanyuchikha looked at him intently 
with her intelligent dark eyes. 


“There’s no reason to be sorry. These 
are no times for being sorry,” she said 
quietly. ‘“Mitya is gone, but we have 
Victor in his place. Our people are 
strong, well rooted in the earth... . Cut 
down a pear tree, and before you know 
it, a fresh shoot comes out of the ground 
and drives upward toward the sun. . . 
Mitya is gone and many others, but the 
earth is here and so are the people. . . 
More than once we thought the Germans 
would kill us all before you boys could 
get here. And now we've lived to see you 
after all. ... The people can endure 
everything. No, with our people the Ger- 
mans have bitten off more than they can 
chew.” 


Here are the deepest metaphors, earth, 
sun, renewal of life, the consciousness of 
collective immortality. The peasant wo- 
man’s speech is very like the oldest and 
more durable poetry ever written by hu- 
man beings. 


Red Army men cluster into the story 
at its close; boy children are the small 
warriors throughout, a few old men and 
the hated Nazi; the traitor headman, 
and the German commander, with his 
prostitute slut in her fur coat, fond of 
her stolen feather bed. It is familiar. 

But the thread of action goes through 
the hearts and wills of women. This is 
something more substantial, less elegant, 
less cultivated middle-class than the nu- 
cleus of “The Moon Is Down,” which 
good as it was remained both slight and 
thin. It is a very small piece of a great 
struggle; there is not much range or pe- 
culiarity in the characters. Quite rightly. 
Because this is the story. It will be told 
many, many times in different forms and 
in many countries. Two hundred years 
ago it would have become a folk ballad. 
Today it is this book, simple, swift, 
bloody, vivid. And properly it is domi- 
nated by the Rainbow that haunts the 
miserable Nazi and speaks a wordless 
language to Soviet peasants. 

Read this book if you are one with this 
struggle. 


Joseph E. Davies on 
THE ROAD TO TEHERAN 


Mr. Davies was too ill to prepare a full 
review for us of this important boek but sent 
us this comment: 


“"FHE ROAD TO TEHERAN'™* is objective, 

scholarly, fair and a splendid piece of 
work. It is of particular value at this time 
for the reason that it discloses the historical 
fact of a basic friendship between the Russian 
people and our own from Colonial days to 
the present time. 


It is trite to say but it is nevertheless so 
true and so important that it should be re- 
peated again and again; that there can be 
no secure victory or no hope of a nobler world 
order through peace and law with the Russien 
people and the Soviet Union left out. This 
book definitely contributes to that better un- 
derstanding which will insure further coopere- 
tion for that great enterprise. 


* By Foster Rhea Dulles, Princeton Universiey 
Press, $2.50. 
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Siek Ward View 


Review by 
CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


THe GrowTH oF THE Rep Army, dy 
D. Fedotoff White, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, $3.75. 


HE kindest thing that can be said 
about this book which manages to 
be both dry and one-sided is that it rep- 
resents a lot of work. It contains 1,409 
“notes” giving the sources of the quota- 
tions used in the text. Time and war 
have outrun the author while he was 
busy collecting quotations and interpo- 
lating them with his own conclusions 
which, by the way, might have been left 
out without detriment to the net result. 
The quotations represent the backbone 
of the book, but here it must be pointed 
out that they are to a great extent 
culled from anti-Soviet sources. The at- 
titude of the author toward these sources 
is curious: to him Trotsky (profusely 
quoted) is that “puritan (sic!) People’s 
Commissar for War”; William H. 
Chamberlin is “that keen observer of the 
Soviet scene”; and Michael Florinsky, 
Roman Gul, et al, are taken seriously. 
The book, though coming at a time 
when the achievements—military, moral, 
technical—of the Red Army has astound- 
ed the world, hardly mentions these 
achievements, busy as it is “analyzing” 
the Red Army’s growing pains. “Un- 
doubtedly,” writes the author, “the Red 
Army has among its generals many men 
of talent and sufficient military knowl- 
edge to provide highly successful leader- 
ship of the higher order. Whether the 
right person will be chosen, only the 
future will tell.” It is the use of the 
word “future” that compels us to say 
that the author appears to have slept 
through the last thirty-two months. 

He describes the “growth of the Red 
Army” as a midwife, or a pediatrist at 
best, would write the biography of a 
full-grown young man. He dwells upon 
the terrible pains of birth, the convul- 
sions, whooping cough, the measles, etc., 
but completely loses sight of the main 
thing: what has the young man grown 
into, what is he doing, how did he be- 
come what he is in spite of them. 

Fedotoff obviously does not’ under- 
stand that the Red Army was not cre- 
ated simply to defend a _ geographic 
entity, but a socialist state. To him the 
army should have been a body in a po- 
litical void. This is why he claims, that 
the “elimination of a large proportion 
of the educated population” from service 
in the Red Army in the early days (which 
is untrue), meant that “the needs of the 
army were sacrificed to the political se- 
curity of the party.” 

All the checks and balances, trials and 
errors, stresses and strains in the growth 
of the Red Army are nothing but the 
result of a struggle of the Communist 
Party to “get the Red Army in its 
clutches.” In portraying the growth of 
the Red Army, Mr. Fedotoff used only 
shading. There is no light in his picture. 
This is why the result of such a monu- 
mental labor is not a “biography,” but a 
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One of count- 
less German 
military cem- 
eteries found 
by the Red 
Army. A 
scene from 
"Ukraine in 
Flames." 


kind of overdetailed “temperature chart.” 
The book has been completely outstripped 
by events. As a historical document, 
which it obviously was intended to be, 
it is of little value because the ideas 


developed and stressed by the author 
have proved so woefully wrong. The 
child whom the “pediatrist” had ex- 
pected to turn out a misfit, has grown 
into an all-around champion. 


The New Soviet Film 


UxraInE IN Fiames: Official Record 
of the Red Army campaigns in the 
Ukraine. Produced under the super- 
vision of Alexander Dovzhenko. Art- 
kino Release. Stanley Theater, N. Y. 


WENTY-FOUR intrepid Soviet 

cameramen, frequently at risk of 
their lives, made this extraordinary film, 
which, under the sensitive handling of 
the great Dovzhenko, has emerged as 
something far more powerful and im- 
pressive than the run of even the superb 
Soviet documentaries. For Dovzhenko 
has so handled the material that it is 
full of vivid contrast; and the clash of 
thrust and counter-thrust gives it great 
dramatic tension. 

Thus, the picture opens with scenes 
of the fruitful and flourishing Soviet 
Ukraine in peace time. Done economi- 
cally and swiftly, the idyll sets off 
terrifically the contrasting inferno of 
invasion that follows. The invasion 
takes it course; and the reality of the 
retreat and its bitterness is made clear 
not only in the trek of refugees and 
the withdrawal of Red Army forma- 
tions but in the grim faces of the Red 
Army men and the pain in the faces of 
the people as they watch the retreating 
units. 

The brown tide takes long to reach 
its crest, and overflows vast Soviet 
areas. We see its meaning in some of 
the capers of the exultant Nazi soldiery 
in shots introduced from captured enemy 
newsreels recording the invasion. But, 
finally, at Stalingrad, the invasion ex- 
hausts itself. The Soviet gathering of 
forces reaches its climax; the counter- 
thrust begins and the Nazi tide ebbs. 
The Ukraine is liberated, in an immense 
campaign unmatched in history. 

The epic of the liberation is com- 
pounded of triumph, grief and wrath. 





The marks of the Nazis are charred 
ruins and pits crammed with corpses 
left after the Nazi mass murders. In 
every recaptured village the happiness 
of liberation is sobered by the laments 
of the bereaved as the bodies of beloved 
ones are uncovered. These tragic scenes 
make clear why the Russians fight as 
they do; and from what fearful hor- 
rors the Soviet victories are saving the 
rest of the world. 

Ukraine in Flames brings one as close 
to war’s reality as is possible through 
the medium of the cinema. But it gives 
the spiritual as well as the physical 
reality; it gives us a full sense of the 
exaltation of the struggle for human 
freedom. The beholder leaves this film 
strengthened in heart and mind. 

A clear, ringing commentary accom- 
panies the film. Written by Dovzhenko, 
it was given its English version by the 
noted English correspondent, Alexander 
Werth, author of “Moscow War 
Diary,” and is spoken by Bill Downs, 
the noted CBS correspondent. J. §. 


Icor’s SUMMER, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim, with illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese, $1.00. Russian War Relief. 


OW a group of Soviet school chil- 

dren from a big city spert their 
summer vacations bringing in the crops 
of a man-stripped collective farm is the 
theme of this stirring story. City-boy 
and country-boy rivalries and other mat- 
ters provide the clashes that give the 
book brisk narrative interest. Since the 
authors show a keen insight into Soviet 
life, their book is wholeheartedly recom- 
mended not only as an exciting children’s 
story but one that will bring voung 
Americans close to their Soviet pals. 
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Ka From oun READERS By 


Dutch Ace Describes Wartime 
Russia 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Forcibly impressed during his fifth war- 
time trip to Moscow by the cultural life 
“surprising in a nation at war,” Dutch ace 
pilot “Jan Johannes” said on his recent re- 
turn to London that today “two things stand 
' out in Russian life. One is the over-riding 
exigencies of war—in which men and 
women and children all play a part accord- 
ing to their capacities—and the other is 
the unity of the people, which is so obvious 
to a foreigner arriving in Russia. 

“It is clear that food, though possibly not 
in abundance, is well above the minimum 
for subsistence. And once one has seen the 
impressive operatic productions in the mag- 
nificent ancient and modern playhouses, one 
hardly wants to see movies any more. There 
is a great deal of talent on the stage and 
the Russian people obviously appreciate 
the productions.” 

The Netherlands pilot told of the great 
achievements of Stalingrad where, “amid 
the ruins of buildings, columns of smoke 
are now rising into the air from newly 
established factories and from thousands of 
chimneys of new houses built in a compara- 
tively few months.” He returned from the 
trip, the pilot added, with “a great appreci- 
ation for this great country at war and for 
the sacrifices of its population.” 

Netherlands Information Bureau 
New York, N. Y. 


Comments on “Snipers” Article 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

You should be congratulated for uncover- 
ing the dirty games of the German Social 
Democrats in your article “Snipers against 
the United Nations.” I have for a long time 
held the view that the leaders of the social- 
ist party had betrayed their followers more 
than anyone, although my opinion was 
merely based on intuitive feeling. I am, 
therefore, glad that Mr. Speare’s article 
has proved by facts how right I was. 

I have seen Scheidemann, the socialist 
leader, wasting his time in night halls in 
Berlin and I could not forget that this man, 
only three days before the war broke out 
in 1914, declared that his party would never 
join in war against France, but then fell in 
wholeheartedly with the Kaiser’s policy. 

Nor should we forget that Ebert, the 
Social Democrat leader, betrayed the cause 
of his followers in the sham revolution of 
1919 by handing over the power of govern- 
ment to the Army High Command, only a 
fortnight after the Kaiser had fled the 
country. 

I am a personal witness that the rearma- 
ment of Germany started under orders of 
the Army High Command long before Hit- 
ler or the Nazis had any power, and I have, 
therefore, become suspicious against the 
German so-called Democrats or Social 
Democrats just as much as I hate the Nazis. 

The real enemy is the national German 
“Siegfried” complex, which is bred into any 
German, except those who have had a re- 
education abroad and are intelligent enough 
to relearn, which are not many. 

Ernest Walter 
Toronto, Canada 
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Misinformation in a Text Book 


To SovieT Russia ToDay: 

At present time when many voices are 
heard urging understanding of Russia it is 
timely to protest the lies about that country 
such for instance as spread by Professor of 
Geography at Yale University, Huntington. 
I refer to the book “America at War— 
Geographical Analysis” edited by Professor 
van Falkenburg of Clark University. First 
part of this book “Human qualities” is writ- 
ten by Prof. Huntington. Among other lies 
directed at Russia Prof. Huntington in a 
chapter “Diet of Nations” claims, for in- 
stance, that no fruit and no vegetables grow 
in Russia and the diet of Russian people 
consists therefore of bread, tea and pota- 
toes. Needless to say such statements are 
nothing but pure nonsense. Russia com- 
prises about 1/7 of earth surface and as 
“World’s Almanac” truthfully states it 
“every character of fruit and wegetable 
lands except tropical is represented there.” 
I wonder what kind of geography “Pro- 
fessor” Huntington is teaching. Seemingly 
some kind of “yellow” geography, akin to 
the “yellow press.” 

A. Gorin 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Appreciations from Our Readers 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Please accept my humble thanks and con- 
gratulations for your fine educational maga- 
zine, S.R.T. Such fine magazines as vours 
uncovered and opened multitudes of eyes 
giving them sight that they may see and 
realize what’s going all about them, and 
bestowing on them a greater yearning for 
more knowledge about our heroic and gal- 
lant ally, Soviet Russia. I’m a constant 
reader of S.R.T. and am always eagerly 
waiting for next month’s issue. When I’m 
through with it I pass it on to all my 
friends and urge them not to fail to buy 
such a book of vital importance in the 
future. I already persuaded fifteen of my 
friends, who are now buying it regularly. 
I’m only a lad of eighteen, but am very 
interested in USSR and its system. I buy 
every book that’s about Russia. 

Steve Radmelich 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Enclosed you should find $10 to help 
keep your fine little paper going. Am al- 
ways pleased when I have a little money 
to spare for you, things are such today that 
there are calls for help from all over and so 
I am not able to send to you as often as I 
would like to, however you can rest as- 
sured you will always receive your share of 
what there is to be shared. As to your 
paper I have no suggestions to make, for 
I know you have done, and are doing, great 
good work, which I as a worker am glad 
to thank you for doing and pleased to 


contribute to. 
C. W. Pilgrim 
San Francisco, Calif. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In these days when praise and admira- 
tion for our Russian ally is almost univer- 
sal, one cannot help think of the days (not 





so very long ago) when the opposite was 
the rule. Then the public press almost 
daily fed the American people with false- 
hoods and misrepresentations about the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet Russia Today was the only pub- 
lication which consistently brought the truth 
about the Soviet Union. It, alone, correctly 
and clearly interpreted Soviet life to the 
American people. Progressive Americans 
owe a debt of gratitude to this almost in- 
dispensable publication. May it continue 
to grow and become the household maga- 
zine of the American home. 

Abraham Rothenberg, DDS 
New York, N. Y. 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

.. . I like your Magazine, because you 
speak the truth, and I love truth and justice. 

Hoping, praying and believing that this 
war will soon end and then we can all be 
brothers in a just world, and live together 
as one family, I am 

Chas. H. Chenault 

Gallatin, Tenn. 


Course on Soviet Union Today 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

It occurs to me that the editors and read- 
ers of Soviet Russia Today may be inter- 
ested in the experiences I have had in 
teaching a course titled “The Soviet Union 
Today,” at the newly-founded Jefferson 
School of Social Sciences in New York. 

Interest in the course is evidenced by the 
fact that it was necessary to close regis- 
tration after fifty people had signed up, 
and also by the attendance, which has run 
close to ninety per cent. The members of 
the class have just one thing in common: 
the thought that since we are, and ought 
to continue to be, allied with the Soviet 
Union, we ought to know something about 
that country. Their backgrounds vary wide- 
ly. There are office workers, industrial 
workers, housewives and_ professionals. 
Most of them are between twenty and 
thirty years of age, although there are some 
who probably have children in that bracket. 
Most would seem to have had something 
more than a high school education, or per- 
haps that is simply an impression created 
by the fact that the class as a whole is the 
most alert of any that I have had in ten 
years of teaching various subjects in the 
social sciences to classes of adults. 

It is just because they are an alert and 
well-read group that their questions have 
been of particular interest. Their basic 
thought seems to be that we can maintain a 
lasting alliance only with governments 
whose authority derives from the people. 

Soviet economy is the other field in which 
interest is greatest, and for that reason a 
special course on Soviet Government and 
Economy will be offered during the Spring 
term beginning May 15th, in addition to a 
repetition of the survey course. 

William Mandel 
New York City 
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SOVIET INDUSTRY AT WAR II 


(Continued from page 15) 


trade unions, legislation prohibiting 
workers from leaving their jobs volun- 
tarily and lengthening the work-week 
to 48 hours. Immediately upon the 
outbreak of war, the government went 
a step further by permitting manage- 
ment to order one to three hours over- 
time daily, at time-and-a-half. These 
measures, however, merely expanded 
the total fund of working time at the 
disposal of the national economy; they 
did not plan the distribution of labor. 
But in 1940, the system of compulsory 
education had been expanded to in- 
clude free boarding schools for boys 
(and, during the war, girls) to train 
skilled workers for those branches of 
industry where they were most ur- 
gently needed. The graduates, sixteen 
and seventeen years old, are then as- 
signed to enterprises where they work 
for four years, at regular rates of pay, 
being draft-exempt during that period. 
These schools have trained more than 
half-a-million skilled workers per year 
during the four years of their existence. 
However, the end of 1941, saw the 
first of a series of measures for the 
planned distribution of the country’s 
entire labor force for the duration of 
the war. First, workers in war indus- 
tries were bound to their jobs. Second- 
ly, a widespread labor-recruiting cam- 
paign was carried on throughout the 
country among school-children over 
fourteen and among _ housewives. 
Linked with this was a considerable ex- 
pansion in child-care facilities. Thirdly, 
the entire urban population was made 
subject to mobilization for local con- 
struction and industrial work. Lastly, 
the rural population was made subject 
to mobilization for work in industry. 
The need for all these measures is 
made evident by the news of the latest 
popular mass-movement in_ industry, 
after nearly three years of war. This 
is the campaign for “public inspection 
of the organization of labor,” in which 
the workers, generally through the 
medium of their trade unions, act as 
their own mass efficiency experts, for 
the specific purpose of seeing where 
workers can be spared without inter- 
fering with a further increase in local 
production for reconstruction work in 
the liberated regions. It is obvious that 
after losing five million soldier dead, 
with an equal or larger number of 
civilians murdered or starved to death 
by the Germans, and maintaining 
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standing armed forces considerably in 
excess of our own figure of 11,000,000, 
the Soviet Union is scraping the bot- 
tom of the manpower barrel to find the 
people to rebuild industries, railways, 
farms of the vast Western areas. 

All these measures have changed in- 
dustry—and the Soviet Union—as fol- 
lows. The Soviet worker is now sec- 
ond only to the American worker in 
efficiency and skill. Increases in pro- 
ductivity per worker for entire indus- 
tries range from 15 to 38 per cent in 
a single year of war. Moreover, since 
the Soviet worker of today is the house- 
wife and school-boy and farm-woman 
of a year ago, it is obvious that, with 
the returning soldier, the total labor 
force for reconstruction and further 
progress will be far greater than that 
existing at the beginning of the war. 

Thus, despite the ravages of war, the 
Soviet ideal of a friendly competition 
with the United States to see which 
can give its people a higher standard of 
living in the next generations will have 
a sound foundation in this regard. Like- 
wise, after the solution of the problems 
of evacuation and conversion in 1941 
and the first half of 1942, the latter 
half of that year, and 1943, Soviet in- 
dustry underwent a technical revolu- 
tion putting it very nearly on a par 
with American industry in that most 
American of all industrial innovations 
—continuous-flow production and the 
assembly-line. As for machinery, the 
very youth of Soviet industry has made 
it the most modern. However, the con- 
version of the machine-building indus- 
try to armaments during the war has 
raeant that Soviet machinery has taken 
a beating and will need replacements. 

The map of Soviet industry also has 
been changed for good. Before the war 
the area between Moscow and Gorky 
was the main industrial center. The 
Donbas was the main center of coal, 
iron ore and steel production, and Len- 
ingrad was the center of the precision 
and experimental machine industries. 
During the war industrial output in 
the Urals has trebled, and that area has 
become, and because of its resources 
and huge areas available for settlement, 
will remain, the main industrial cen- 
ter. The Moscow-Gorky area will be 
a close second (part of the Stalin Auto 
Works at Moscow, for example, has 
been shifted back to that city from its 
temporary home beyond the Volga). 





“A book of ab- 
sorbing interest... The 
splendid documentation 
adds up to an impressive 
over-all picture of marvelous 
energy and achievement... THE 
SIEGE OF LENINGRAD will 
give heart and courage, and a deep 
joy, to everyone who reads it.” 
—Louis Adamic. 
“One of the most dramatic tales to 
come out of this war . . . Moving 
and exciting.”—Johbannes Steel. 
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The Donbas, which has already pro- 
duced its first pig iron and steel, since 
its recapture, will probably equal , if 
not exceed the Urals, in this regard, 
and will again be the main single pro- 
ducer of coal and iron ore. But it will 
never again account for the bulk of the 
country’s production. In far Siberia, 
the great Kuznetsk industries now pro- 
duce, about three times as much as be- 
fore the war, and will probably rank 
with a rebuilt Leningrad in total out- 
put. Finally, the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia are producing their own heavy 
machinery and steel for the first time 
—something which has helped com- 
pletely to close the gap between East 
and West in the Soviet Union and to 
make possible independent dealings by 
these border states in foreign affairs un- 
der recent constitutional amendments. 
The published budget figures for 
1944 and other industrial statistics 
make it clear that the main emphasis 
this year is on reconstruction in the 
Donbas and in Kharkov, Stalingrad, 
the Dnieper cities, and Kiev. However, 
1945 will be the year of reconstruction, 
for the Donbas coal mines are sched- 
uled to be fully rebuilt that vear. 
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Publications of 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


WE WILL JOIN HANDS WITH 
RUSSIA 


An American-Polish View of Polish-Sov- 
iet Relations by Prof. Oscar Lange, Leo 
Krzycki and Father Stanislaw Orlemanski. 


5e 
USA — USSR 


Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and oth- 
ers at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of American-Soviet Diplomatic relations. 10c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


LABOR’S STAKE IN AMER- 


ICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Addresses by William Green, R. S. 
Thomas, William McFetridge, Joseph 
Curran and others. 10c. 


FAMILY OF NATIONS: USSR 


A simply written description of the 
manner in which the more than seventy 
peoples of the Soviet Union live together 
as a family of nations. [lustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND THEIR 
CARE by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amendments. 
Only American edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana 


Full of exciting data on Soviet war plays 
and the activities of the Soviet theater on 
the front and behind the lines. Tl. 15e. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 


Discusses Soviet policy, and its sig- 
nificance for American-Soviet relations 
today and for the post-war world. New 
revised edition. Se. 


S.R.T. Pamphlets 
THE MOLOTOV REPORT 


to the Supreme Soviet proposing the his- 
toric constitutional changes extending the 
autonomy of the Republics of the USSR. 
With an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5c. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET 
BREAK by Alter Brody 


With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
The background of Polish-Soviet relations 
and recent documentary material. 3c. 


Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 
10 or more on all above pamphlets from 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE RED NAVY (Continued from page 17) 


step followed initiation of the first 
large Soviet program of surface ship 
construction the year before, under the 
Third Five Year Plan. The program 
progressed so far that in 1939 it pro- 
duced 112 vessels and in 1940, 168, 
for the fleet that was soon to meet a 
test of extraordinary severity. 

Soviet naval officers are the products 
of an elaborate system of schools which 
before the war numbered fourteen. 
Like their opposite numbers in the 
army, even the highest ranking officers 
are extremely youthful. The Navy 
Commissar is 43-year-old Admiral 
Nikolai G. Kuznetsov. The officers im- 
mediately under Admiral Kuznetsov 
are: Admiral Ivan S. Isakov, chief of 
staff ; Vice Admiral Stepanov, assistant 
chief of staff; Admiral Vladimir P. 
Trubuts, commander of the Baltic 
Fleet; Admiral Arseny G. Golovko, 
Northern Fleet; Admiral Ivan S. 
Yumashev, Far Eastern Fleet; and 
Vice Admiral F. S. Oktiabrsky, Black 
Sea Fleet. 

Navy commissioned personnel have 
ranks from junior lieutenant to ad- 
miral-of-the-fleet; but a number of 
specialists such as artillery officers, etc., 
have the corresponding Army ranks. 
The commanders of the coastal defense 
and coastal aviation, which is also un- 
der naval control, are generals. The 
coast artillery, coast aviation and other 
related units are grouped into a sep- 
arate Coastal Defense Service. 

The Red Navy follows the Red 
Army’s well-known system of decora- 
tions. The highest award is the Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Admirals who win 
victories by unusual strategy may win 
the coveted army Suvorov order. How- 
ever, there are two special naval ana- 
logs of the Suvorov award, the Orders 
of Ushakov and of Nakhimov. Admiral 
Ushakov was a contemporary of Suvo- 
rov (the only general who beat Na- 
peleon’s marshals in their prime) and 


Admiral Nakhimov defeated a Turk- 


ish fleet at Sinope on the Black Sea 
coast in 1853. The Red Army’s group 
decorations, the designations as either 
Guards or Red Banner units (with 
raises in pay and other practical bene- 
fits as well as flags), are also. employed 
by the navy. In addition, dozens of 
officers and men of the Northern Fleet 
have been awarded the American Navy 
Cross and other decorations by the 
U. S. Navy. Similarly, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has decorated American Naval 
personnel. 

As a result of the disaster of Tsu- 
shima in 1905, when Japanese Admiral 
Togo annihilated the Baltic Fleet 
(which had journeyed half way around 
the world to replace the fleet lost at 
Port Arthur in 1904) under the inept 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky, Russians 
have enjoyed no reputation whatever 
as sea fighters. However, on other oc- 
cusions in the past, Russian fleets have 
performed well. The first fleet which 
can be truly styled a Russian state 
fleet was built by Peter the Great in 
the Baltic. Peter later built a fleet in 
the Sea of Azov, with which he wrest- 
ed the Azov coast from the Turks 
(1695-6). A century later, in the Rus- 
so-Turkish war of 1787-91, a Russian 
fleet of 60 sail based on Sevastopol ex- 
ercised effective command of the Black 
Sea. After the Crimean War, however, 
Russian sea power began to slide down- 
hili, in great part because of the enor- 
mous technical changes taking place in 
warship design and because Russia 
lagged in the development of industry. 

But Soviet sailors have not only proved 
that Russians can fight on sea. The 
Soviet government has also provided 
the industrial base without which no 
modern fleet can exist. Especially if 
the Soviet government receives war- 
ships equivalent to one-third of the 
Italian fleet that surrendered at Malta 
last September, we may soon see a new 
star in the constellation of naval 
powers. 
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SOVIET SCHOOLS TODAY 


(Continued from page 23) 


for the complete upkeep including 
clothing of the trainees. At the end 
of their training, they must work at 
their particular jobs for four years, 
and during this time they will not be 
called up for military service. 

There are six-month courses of the 
same type for young people in their 
sixteenth year, in factory training 
schools, to prepare them for work in 
the factories. 

Pupils in all these industrial train- 
ing schools work seven hours a day— 
five at subjects connected with their 
work and two at general education. 
They are paid trade union rates for 
the work that they do during their 
training, part of the payment going to 
the school for their maintenance, part 
being retained as pocket money. 

These changes in the education of 
older children have involved the open- 
ing of many new school buildings, and 
the appointment of thousands of direc- 
tors, instructors and teachers. 

For those children who show a very 
strong academic bent, the eighth, ninth 


and tenth classes give a continued ° 


general education, which prepares 
them for the university. Fees covering 
about 3 per cent of the actual cost are 
charged for these three years, but any 
pupils obtaining the mark of excellent 
in two-thirds of their subjects and 
good in the rest, and any boy or girl 
passing in all subjects, yet not able to 
afford these fees, get a remission of 
fees, and where necessary, a subsidy 
from the Government. 

Boys and girls who wish to enter 
“technicums” or professional schools, 
can do so at the age of 15. These 
schools are attached to the Commis- 
sariats of Light or Heavy Industry or 
Education, and give training for music, 
dancing, art, law, the theatre, nursery 
school work, and the distributive 
trades, as well as for various branches 
of industry. The fees are the same as 
for the higher classes in the secondary 
schools, with the same conditions for 
free education. 

About 3 per cent of the pupils in 
secondary schools go to the university. 
Here again the fees are small, with ad- 
equate scholarships for those who need 
them. There are universities in about 
thirty of the main cities of the Soviet 
Union (not all in the Russian Jan- 
guage). Courses are from four to five 
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years, and are for students taking up 
research in such subjects as philosophy, 
the humanities, or the sciences. Higher 
institutes give a university standard 
training to specialists such as doctors, 
engineers, musicians, actors, teachers, 
and other professions. Specialized in- 
dustrial academies give practical and 
theoretical training of university stand- 
ard to workers from industry and agri- 
culture. 

Students of all kinds are helped to 
study by the provision of dormitories, 
communal dining-rooms, reading 
rooms, and libraries. 

Student marriages are assisted by 
the provision of married quarters in 
dormitories, and creches for the babies. 
Married women students are given 
maternity leave and extra time to com- 
plete their courses. 

All university courses include the 
study of current affairs, the Soviet 
Constitution, history, economics, and 
philosophy. Theoretical work is always 
linked with practice, and in the last 
year or two the student does a great 
deal of practical work. 


Education for the Whole People 


All graduates of higher educational 
institutions are assured of a job when 
they leave, as the demand for qualified 
workers in every sphere still far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

Before the war there were very few 
people under fifty in the Soviet Union 
who were not studying something in 
their spare time—now they have no 
spare time. Every institution where 
there are people working, has its club, 
and it is one of the functions of the 
trade union to organize classes for its 
members. The library of every factory, 
workshop or collective farm is an 
enormous educative force. 

Not only are the Russian classics 
extremely popular, but famous writers 
of all countries, both classical and 
modern, are sold in millions of copies 
in the Soviet Union. A famous Ger- 
man novelist, now in exile in America, 
was amazed to find that men in a fac- 
tory he visited had read most of his 
books and entered into a lively discus- 
sion with him over their relative 
merits. 

At my own school we had a number 
of study groups. I taught English to 
the Russian members of the staff; a 


Russian teacher taught us Russian; we 
had weekly discussions on current af- 
fairs; another Russian teacher had a 
class in Russian history, and geography 
for several of our cleaners and our two 
cooks, who were working through the 
syllabus of the fourth class. One of 
these women was over fifty, but she 
was very keen and wrote enthusiastic 
articles in the wall-newspaper. 

In every factory club there are tech- 
nical classes of every kind, so that it is 
possible for any worker to increase his 
technical knowledge in any direction 
he wishes. In peacetime there are 
classes in many cultural subjects—art, 
drama, music, journalism, literature, 
and also in political and philosophical 
subjects. Very few clubs are without 
an actors’ group, a choir, and an or- 
chestra. 

Adults who wish to rise in or change 
their profession, or to study simply for 
the sake of gaining further knowledge, 
join evening classes at the technicums 
and institutes or take up correspond- 
ence courses. 

Sports clubs in the Soviet Union 
have a very large membership, and are 
usually attached to factories, collective 
farms, or other institutions. These 
clubs are open to all adults and give 
training in every kind of sport and 
game, including gymnastics, swimming, 
running, ski-ing, football, and tennis. 
Many of these clubs have an aero- 
nautical section where young people 
train as pilots, parachutists, and 
gliders. These activities have been of 
great value during the war, as Soviet 
youth was air-minded and qualified for 
all kinds of flying. 

Whatever aspect of Soviet life we 
study today, we must remember that 
the Soviet people are waging a terrible 
war on their native soil. Their peoples 
have suffered torture and death at the 
hands of the enemy. There is scarcely 
a home which has not lost someone at 
the front. They have mobilized their 
resources for victory, and have volun- 
tarily sacrificed their peacetime leisure 
and comfort to this end. 

Education goes on, and its aims are 
still for the future, but its development 
is hampered by conditions of total war. 
With the victorious advance of the 
Red Army, plans are being discussed 
for reconstruction work. Everywhere, 
in liberated territory, schools are being 
reopened and teachers have the double 
task of comforting and caring for war- 
stricken children, and of educating 
them for future tasks. 
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STORM OVER THE BALKANS 


(Continued from page 13) 


and peace are dependent upon a strong 
barrier to the fascist Drang nach Suedo- 
sten, and such a barrier in the Balkans 
cannot be constructed without the 
friendship of the biggest power in the 
neighborhood of the Balkans—the So- 
viet Union. 

Bulgaria is at war with America, 
England and other allies, but it has not 
declared war on the Soviet Union. 
This was not due to the wisdom of the 
officials at Sofia, nor was it due to their 
Slavic feelings. They simply did not 
dare to take this step to which the Nazis 
have pressed them ever since June 1941. 
They did not dare to declare war on 
the Soviet Union because of the mood 
of the Bulgarian people. Although the 
fascist dictatorship, reinforced by Ges- 
tapo agents and Nazi troops, did every- 
thing possible to crush the popular op- 
position, no terror was strong enough 
to change the profound sympathies of 
the Bulgarian people for their Russian 
vrothers. It is characteristic that at 
the time of the high tide of the Hitler 
invasion in Russia—when the German 
armies had reached the Volga at Stalin- 


grad—Nazi movies were booed at So- 
fia, and the German legation covered 
with slogans painted on the walls: 
“You'll perish at the Volga! Russia 
never loses a war!” 

Strong detachments of Bulgarian 
partisans have joined Marshal Tito. 
Other partisan units operate in the 
Mountains of Central and Southern 
Bulgaria. The opposition parties—the 
powerful Agrarian party of the late 
Stamboliski, the communists, the dem- 
ocrats—representing more than eighty 
per cent of the population, have suc- 
ceeded in flooding the country with 
their manifesto calling for immediate 
evacuation of the occupied Yugoslav 
territories, for a break with Germany, 
and a treaty of friendship and mutual 
aid with the Soviet Union. 

The fascist clique at Sofia (with its 
main support coming from the reaction- 
ary officers league “The Link,” the 
right wing social democrats, the small 
fascist organizations and the terror ap- 
paratus of the secret police) knows that 
its days are numbered. In its despera- 
tion it now uses as main argument the 





contention that Bulgaria would be a 
battle field if she broke with Germany. 

The underground forces reply to this 
kind of propaganda by pointing out that 
the Bulgarian army with its eighteen 
divisions has not suffered any casual- 
ties and is a formidable force which 
could be used to oppose any attempt of 
the Nazis to follow the Italian and 
Hungarian pattern in taking the whole 
country over. [zvestia, the official organ 
of the Soviet government, was pointing 
in the same direction when, two days 
after Marshal Koniev’s troops had 
reached the Prut River, it published an 
article, warning Bulgaria (together 
with Finland and Rumania) to get out 
of the war as speedily as possible. 

Said the article: 


Bulgaria like Rumania has a sizable 
army that gives her every opportunity of 
resisting an attempted German coup. 
The problem is simply this: either to be 
completely occupied without resistance 
by the Nazis, with the inevitable pros- 
pect of becoming a theater of war opera- 
tions and in the final analysis sharing the 
fate of defeated Germany, or to break 
with the Germans, joining with the dem- 
ocratic countries, firmly and decisively 
rising in defense of her own sovereignty 
and the very existence of the Bulgarian 
State. 
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FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
Dep't. Ma, 253 - 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find [> check [ bills [] money order, 


for which please send me 
LY: O 5,0 6. 


The Dictionaries Students of the Russian 
Language Have Been Waiting for: 


(1) — RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(2) — ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 


Both by PROFESSOR V. K. MULLER of the First Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages. Each con- 
tains 60,000 words used in the Russian spoken language, science, politics, literature and technology. 
Modern orthography is used. Price $3.00 each, 


postpaid, 
® 


For those who study Russian while on 
buses, street cars, etc., we have a handy 


(3) — COMBINED RUSSIAN - ENGLISH, ENGLISH - RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 
containing about 10,000 words on each side. New orthography is used. Price $1.75, postpaid. 
® 


language. 


SSB SSB RBEB BEBE EE ERE EHE 


To those who are planning to begin studying Russian, we 
call attention to the following two textbooks which have 
been used successfully by thousands of students of this 


(4) — A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. $2.25, postpaid. 
(5) — SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN METHOD 
by BONDAR, $2.50, postpaid. 
(6) — ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN READER 
by GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. $1.25, postpaid. 
(On Canadian Orders Add 10%) 
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FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 













FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 
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Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 
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Soviet 
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OQ BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS takes its title from 

the grim statements made by its principal 
character, Bogarev: “If Hitler were to win this war 
there would be no sun in the world, no stars, no 
beautiful nights.” 


Vassili Grossman has written the unforgettable 
story of a Red Army unit, one of many like itself, 
whose courage and devotion is saving the world for 
sun, stars and beautiful nights. 


The people in this moving novel live before us 
the epic that is Russia at war. They are the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Marchikhina-Buda, on the 


ASSILIT GROSSMAN 
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With 
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Y ear’s 
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road to Gomel, and the men of the Red Army regi- 
ment that was its garrison. They include the 
Divisional Commissar Cherednichenko whose mother 
and son are trapped in the village; Olga who rises 
to the heights of heroism; Ignatiev who has the 
death of a sweetheart and a comrade to avenge; and 
Bogarev, the chief character, a scholar who met the 
test of the world of stern action. 

Under the title, ‘The People Immortal,” this book 
has proved to be one of the outstanding Soviet war- 
time novels. To read this absorbing novel is to get 
a vivid, first hand glimpse of the war in Russia in 
all its tragedy and all its glory! 


is one of the most distinguished of Soviet writers. Like other 


noted Soviet authors he is serving as a wartime correspondent for the Red Army news- 
paper, Red Star. He was at work on the final volume of his trilogy, Stepan Kolchugin, 
when the war interrupted his work. No Beautiful Nights is one of two wartime books, 
the other, Stalingrad Sketches, having also had a great success in the Soviet Union. The 
scene of No Beautiful Nights is doubly familiar to the author. He was born in 
Berdichev, one of the towns in the area; and he was attached to a Red Army unit in 


the fhighting there. 
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for one year and a copy of “No Beautiful Nights” by 
Vassili Grossman. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


has arranged for the publication of a 
special edition of this notable book, for its 
readers. Copies of this edition may be 
secured with one year's subscription, new 
or renewal, at 


only $2.00 





